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a HOME OWNERS 
5 Oa OS POLICY 


MORE PROTECTION at 
LESS COST for CTA 
home owners, tenants! 


IF YOU are the average CTA home owner, you have 
$10,000 fire insurance on your dwelling and $3.500 
on its contents. Your 3-year premium is $85. 


Our comparable CTA-approved package policy 
would give you the same $10,000 fire and extended 
coverages on your dwelling, PLUS $500 additional 
fire insurance on contents, PLUS $4,000 theft at 
home and $1,000 theft away from home, PLUS 
$10,000 personal comprehensive liability with $250 
medical payments, PLUS $50-per-occurrence_resi- 
dence glass breakage! 


Your estimated net cost for this 5-in-1 package 
might be only S78 after dividend, or $7 less than 
you pay for the 2 fire coverages alone! 


FOR TENANTS, the new policy provides all 
except dwelling coverages at proportionately lower 
costs, 


To obtain details and 
costs of 5-in-1 package protection for your partic- 
ular home and/or personal possessions, fill in and 
return the reply form at once. Even if your present 
fire insurance policy does not expire soon, mail 
coupon now for advance quote giving you ample 
time to compare costs. 
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FIRE — DWELLING 


Fire, lightning, rem: yal. 


windstorm, hail, explosion 
riot, aircraft damage, nop. 
owned vehicle damage, s: ioke 
damage, and other usuai ex. 
tended coverages. 


FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages, as 
above, for your personal 
property, including furniture, 
silverware, glassware, cloth. 
ing, luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 


THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


Burglary, robbery, theft (in. 
cluding from unattended 
locked automobile), and 
larceny. Also damage to 
dwelling or contents caused 
by theft or attempted theft. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Accidents on and off prem- 
ises for which you are liable, 
including injuries caused by 
pets, children, or sports. 
Also payments of resulting 
medical expenses. 


GLASS BREAKAGE 


Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors. 
transoms, built-in-mirrors. 
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BLACK GOLD 


Propylene polymer TCC is the 
name of the complex maze of ma- 
chinery shown on our cover. This 
is a typical Standard refinery plant 
used in the production of petro- 
chemicals. From such plants come 
the chemical base materials for mak- 
ing paints, plastics, explosives, fab- 
rics, detergents, antiseptics, and 
countless other products. Of course 
the raw material used is petroleum 
—‘“black gold”—which is the sub- 
ject of our cover feature this month, 
the fifth in our LAND OF PROMISE 
series. 


Offices of the Association 
693 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Phone PR 6-4110 


CTA Journal is the official publication of the 
California Teachers Association. It is published 
the first of each month except June, July, and 
August by the California Teachers Association, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco, 2, California. 


Copyright 1957 by the California Teachers 
Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion must be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Educa- 
tion Press Association of America. 


Membership dues are $12 a year, including 
subscription to the CTA Journal. Other sub- 
scriptions $2 per year, foreign subscriptions 
3 per year. 


Entered as second-class matter at San Fran- 
cisco postoffice January 23, 1906, under Act 
of Coagress of March 3, 1879. 


Advertising: Represented nationally by State 
Teacners Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph Harker 
Associates, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Direct advertising may be addressed 
to the office of publication. Rate cards will be 
furnished on request. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on 
educational subjects are invited but the pub- 
Sher assumes no responsibility for return or 
compensation. Opinions of writers do not nec- 
essarily reflect the views of the California 
Teachers Association. Correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor. 


Change of address, stating both old and new 
addr«sses, should reach CTA Membership De- 
Partrnent, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, 
at lcast a month before normal delivery date. 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 


Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them plan“ =“ 
their future? <_<! 16 at 


Califo 


COR ES 
ame 


on the plan that protects their civilian future 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
young men 17 to 1814 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, ““The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


r TM.57-1 © 

Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 

Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


HIGH SCHOOL POSITION 


Iss cies cece seein cin cee eh ian a thik alia ilies een ali an 
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Hats Off to the State Council 


Arthur F. Corey 
Executive Secretary 
California Teachers Association 


HE State Council of Education is a remarkable 

deliberative body. Serious visitors who attend 

its sessions are invariably impressed by the quality 

of the debate, the dispatch with which business is 

handled, and the efficient way in which this repre- 

sentative assembly makes use of parliamentary 
processes in working out its decisions. 

The recent meeting in Los Angeles was no excep- 
tion. The agenda was replete with controversial 
issues. They were met and one by one were re- 
solved. The members of the Council speak with 
candor but without bitterness. They differ sharply 
but without animosity. They divorce issues from 
personalities and are not afraid to ask questions 
about matters they do not understand. 

In recent years, as Committees and Commissions 
have had more time to consider issues, the Council 
has come to recognize that Committee reports are 
worthy of consideration but it still exercises its pre- 
rogative to say “no.” The Council is no rubber 
stamp assembly. It does not hesitate to amend or 
negate the recommendations of its Committees and 
Commissions. 

The State Council of Education is the only truly 
representative educational body in California. It 
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represents the total teaching profession and when it 
This 


issue of the Journal is full of Council activity be- 


“decides” the total profession has spoken. 


cause the importance of its decisions are really 
worthy of the attention of all members of the pro- 
fession. The program hammered out in Los An- 
geles is one of the most daring and challenging 
which the CTA has ever attempted. A Council 
Meeting like this is educational history in the mak- 
ing. For forty years the dramatic story of the 
developing school system in California can be read 
in the Minutes of the State Council of Education. 

Service on the State Council is at once a privilege 
and a responsibility. It is heartening to note that 
membership is eagerly sought and that local elec- 
tions to State Council are spirited, with no dearth 
of candidates. 

What is said here of the State Council is also ap- 
These delibera- 


tive bodies, section and state, give the Association 


plicable to the Section Councils. 


its character and to a large extent determine its 
effectiveness. The recent Los Angeles meeting will 
add lustre to the prestige of this already-illustrious 


body. Ce DP 





FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


AMERICAN 


SEATING 





701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, California 
800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California 


Records tell us that students spend over 12,000 hours 
in school, from kindergarten through high school. 
Teachers, as a rule, spend double this amount of time, 
or more, before retirement. During most of this time, 
students are sitting down. Doesn’t this make school 
furniture one of the most important items in education: 

We believe it logically follows that the best designed. 
highest quality furniture is the only kind a school can 
afford to buy. Two good selections that meet these 
requirements are our CLAssMATE® Unit Table No. 549 
and CLAssMATE Chair No. 540. This combination 
excels for classroom use. It won't solve the teacher 
shortage, but it will help lighten the burdens of our 
overworked teaching staff. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
Ss END F oO R Oo U R School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 


Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades 


Pastes and Inks 


Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards 


Primary Materials 
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This editorial was among 
the most complimentary to 
appear in the California 
press in recent months— 
and it was published by 
one of the State’s largest 
and most powerful 


newspapers. 


To the Times editor: 


We, the 86,000 members 


of CTA, bow gratefully, sir. 


May we always deserve 
your sympathy and 


considered support! 


CTA Journal, January 1957 
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An Apple for the Teacher 


We don’t know whether the tradition- 
al offering of an apple to a teacher is 
still de rigueur in the schools of today. 
Likely it has gone the way of other tra- 
ditional niceties of the comfortable past. 
But today being National Teachers Day, 
it would be appropriate to deposit a fig- 
urative apple on the desk of the average 
teacher where it may be found and ap- 
preciated. 

Teachers have had a particularly 
hard time of it lately and we do not 

mean merely in terms 
Hard Time of pay and working 
Lately conditions, The schools 

have been under more 
public scrutiny and discussion than ever. 
Everybody has had a hand in it. Some 
silly criticisms and some intelligent com- 
mentary have come from the uproar. If 
teachers have borne the brunt of what 
they consider to be an unfair and un- 
informed attack, they may take some 
comfort from the fact that a society 
which ceases to worry about its schools 
and children is a society which is 
headed for disaster. Some good has un- 
questionably come out of the continu- 
ing debate on education: The public has 
been made aware of teachers’ salary 
problems, of the extracurricular activ- 
ities and bookkeeping they are respon- 
sible for, of the matters of discipline, of 
the function of the schools. The public 
in its turn has seen some of the respon- 
sibilities, parental and fiscal, it has failed 
to accept and carry out. 

But today it is fitting to take the 
longer view, to give teachers their share 

of credit and recogni- 
A Share tion. The debate may 
of Credit | continue tomorrow and 

very likely will but a 
word or two on what teachers are ac- 
complishing is in order. 

The children we send to you, entrust 
to you are the core of our common con- 
cern, It has been fashionable to speak of 
this generation in derogatory terms. 
But you know and we know that our 
youngsters are probably no better or 
worse than those of our own childhood. 


Socrates, both a teacher and critic of 
education, is credited with saying over 
2000 years ago: 

“The children now love luxury, they 
have bad manners, contempt for au- 
thority, they show disrespect for their 
elders, and love chatter in place of ex- 
ercise. Children are now tyrants, not the 
servants of their households. They no 
longer rise when elders enter the room. 
They contradict their parents, chatter 
before company, gobble up dainties at 
the table, cross their legs, and tyrannize 
over their teachers.” 

Sound familiar? 

For all of Socrates’ grousing, he knew 
(and in his life and death demonstrat- 
ed) that there was something more to 
teaching than serving as an armed 


guard on the frontiers of society’s 


youth. President Samuel B. Gould of 
Antioch College gave us a hint of it: 
“A teacner is a person with a touch of 
immortality.” The touch may seem lost 
and neglected in the 
day-to-day chaos of 
yard duty, whispering, 
spitballs, PTA meet- 
ings. But there are times when a 
teacher must be aware of it. When a 
tough old man in a moment of reverie 
remembers the man or woman who de- 
manded more work, more thought than 
he felt he could or would give—and got 
it. When a young ex-serviceman comes 
back to the high school he once attend- 
ed, seeks out a teacher, to say that he 
is going to study law, or medicine, or 
history because of something, some 
spark, the teacher managed one day to 
give to the tinder mind of an adolescent. 

Sometimes a teacher must see it in 
the eyes of a child, once crinkled with 
puzzlement, now sharp and clear and 
the master of such mysteries as reading 
or addition. 

That’s about it. That feeling of being 
able to look down the long hallways of 
the school and past them into the ranks 
of the generations to come, That’s the 
kind of apple we want to give the teach- 
ers today. 


Moment 
of Reverie 
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LAND OF PROMISE 


California’s oil is worth 
three times as much as its 
gold! This is the fifth in 

an industrial series by 

the Journal editor, 

J. WILSON McKENNEY 


Black Gold and the Motor Age 


HEN Ed Drake drilled his first oil well in Titusville, 

Pennsylvania, in 1859, he started a revolution which 
will reach its centennial during a world struggle for control 
of dwindling petroleum reserves. 

More than 30 years later, Milton McWhorter, a giant of 
a Californian, brought in the first commercial producer near 
Coalinga, a gusher at 267 feet. McWhorter thus became 
the Western pioneer who led California to a dominant role 
in the motor age. 

It was not a flashy revolution; it gathered force slowly. 
When the Indians told about the asphaltum seepages in 
the San Joaquin Valley, the first Yankee newcomers could 
not visualize how the black smelly stuff would power 
Gargantuan industry and keep millions of wheels turning. 


They Sought Coal Oil 

The Mission fathers used the sticky brea for waterproof- 
ing thatched roofs but they did not record any enthusiasm 
for the material as a smokey fuel. It wasn’t until after the 
Gold Rush that the demand grew for a clear distilled by- 
product called coal oil. Visionary McWhorter and a few 
hardy contemporaries made coal oil and peddled it from 
wagons for use in lanterns and lamps. 

When McWhorter drilled his gusher in 1890, he was not 
the first to brave the heat and dust of California’s West 
Side. In 1865 a group of Bear Valley miners, seeing the 
end of Mariposa county gold, organized the San Joaquin 
Petroleum Company and started to “mine” the thick surface 
asphaltum. The lowgrade “coal” they tried to market was 
a shale soaked in oil. Men dug pits with pick and shovel. 


HOLLYWOOD-BOUND motorists on this Los Angeles 
freeway illustrate the importance of the oil industry in 
modern life. Millions of barrels of petroleum, pumped from 
California soil, power our transport, make possible our high 
standard of living. Photo from Freedom of the American 
Road, Ford Motor Co. At the top of the page is a photo- 
granh by D. J. Sedgwick, superintendent of Cupertino 
elenwentary school district, showing a model oil refinery 
constructed by fourth grade students in a science project 
conducted by Teacher Edward Tavares. 
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standing on wooden platforms when 
they reached levels of semi-liquid ooze. 

As the demand for coal oil and 
wagon-wheel lubricant continued, men 
learned to drill for liquid petroleum. 
Some hit the jackpot when they were 
able to pump high gravity liquid which 
needed practically no distilling. By 
1887, there were about 80 oilwells in 
California, principally in the Newhall 
and Ventura county field. By 1900, 
nine fields operated over 1500 wells 
and 250 companies were producing 
four million barrels, an annual produc- 
tion which climbed steadily thereafter. 

The first oil drilled and pumped in 
California was in an area west of New- 
hall and extending into Ventura county 
toward Fillmore. By 1875 this field 
had produced 175,000 barrels and by 
1900 it had delivered out of the ground 
nearly eight million barrels. 

Improved drilling equipment and 
better financing started a boom which 
reached a peak in 1907 in the Kettle- 
man Hills and the Temblor Range of 
western San Joaquin Valley. The wild 
and wooly oil towns rivaled the Sierran 
gold camps for robust horse-play and 
violence. Claim-jumping and thievery 
required frequent use of guns and fists. 

Men of capital took an interest in 
the oil fields. As the internal combus- 
tion engine pushed the horse and buggy 
from city streets, visionaries realized 
that the new motor age would require 
tremendous quantities of highly refined 
gasoline and the by-products of crude 
petroleum. It would take a lot of 
money to meet these needs. 

Standard, Union, and Associated 
were the early companies, buying out 
small operators and extending drilling 
and exploration on a grand scale. 
Transportation had been an early prob- 
lem, solved when the Southern Pacific 
pushed its rails south, with a branch 
terminus at Coalinga. “Old Betsy,” 
said to be the first locomotive in Cali- 
fornia, started her career pulling flat- 
cars loaded with oil barrels. 


Nine Counties Prosper 

As the oil companies grew larger 
and the science of geology improved, 
new underground reserves were discov- 
ered in California. Nine counties be- 
came important producers. Los Angeles 
County was not in the running until 
after World War I but it quickly 
bounced into top world position. For 
nearly twenty years the rich fields 
along the coast kept Los Angeles in 
the lead, but it was pushed aside later 
by Kern County. Fresno, Orange, Ven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, and Kings Coun- 
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ties all became important producers. 
Smaller potentials were located in San 
Luis Obispo, Santa Clara, and other 
counties. 


In 1916, total production of 12 oil- 
fields in California had reached 943 
million barrels, covering about 56 years. 
In the breakdown of producing fields, 
the figure following the name of the 
field is the total production as of 1916 
in millions of barrels and the number 
in parentheses is the date of the first 
well: 


Kern River 190 (1899), McKittrick 
49 (1893), Midway 197 (1900), Sunset 
58 (1891), Coalinga 182 (1890), Santa 
Maria-Lompoc 75 (1901), Summerland 
2 (1890), Newhall-Ventura 19 (1860), 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake 51, Whit- 
tier-Fullerton 98, Lost Hills-Belridge 
22 (1909), Miscellaneous 1. 

Long Beach was a small city in 1919, 
but the building boom following the 
war caused extensive town-lot subdivi- 
sion of 365-foot Signal Hill and sur- 
rounding area. Only a few residences 
had been built on view sites, however, 
when a Shell geologist discovered the 
marine fossils and tilted beds of the 
hill and his surveys established that the 
dome followed lines of a large oil-bear- 
ing anticline. 


Signal Hill Is Tapped 


Shell Oil, a Dutch-British syndicate 
with a record of success in Borneo, 
entered the California race in 1913 by 
buying the American Gasoline Co. 
marketing outlet and 7200 acres of 
proven oil land at Oilfields. The com- 
pany drilled Signal Hill. On June 23, 
1921, Alamitos No. 1 blew in at 3,144 
feet and a tremendous crowd of curious 
onlookers watched workers divert the 
gusher into tanks. Soon producing 1200 
barrels a day, this pioneer well, after 35 
years, stil] flows steadily. 

Dozens of independent oil operators 
joined the rush for the new discoveries 
of black gold. Competitive bidding 
jumped royalty contracts from the con- 
ventional one-eighth to as high as one- 
third as lot owners set aside plans for 
home construction. Derricks went up 
thick and fast until Signal Hill soon 
looked like a forest of evil-smelling 
black timbers. Drilling continued north 
to E] Segundo and south to fabulously 
rich Huntington Beach. 

A wild orgy of speculation gripped 
Los Angeles as wells on Bunker Hill, 
a gunshot from the city’s historic Plaza, 
began to pump oil. But out of the 
chaos came order as the growing indus- 
try set up self-regulation and _ state 








agencies established conservation 
measures. 


As demonstrated last November in 
the controversy over Proposition 4, the 
oil and gas “conservation” measure, the 
big oil companies and the smaller “inde- 
pendents” do not always agree. But 
oilmen are increasingly aware that 
petroleum pumped out of the ground 
is not replaceable and that known 
reserves may not last more than another 
30 years. A million barrels of crude oil, 
California’s average daily production, 
will last the American people less than 
three and a half hours. Last year oil 
producers drilled 78,500 feet—roughly 
15 miles—for every million barrels 
added to reserves. Only ten years 
earlier they had obtained the same 
reserves by drilling 50,000 feet. In 
addition to drilling deeper, they im- 
proved refining processes; 38 years ago 
it took twice as much crude oil to 
produce a gallon of gasoline as it does 
today. 

In 1876, generally credited as the 
“discovery” year, California produced 
12,000 barrels (42 gallons) of oil valued 
at $30,000. From that date until 1944 
production totaled 6.6 billion barrels. 
with an average value of slightly more 
than a dollar a barrel. 


Black Gold Better Than Yellow 


In contrast, the Mother Lode pro- 
duced, from 1848 to 1944, 101 million 
fine ounces of gold, worth approxi- 
mately 2% billion dollars. In the best 
year (1852) of the historic gold rush, 
the state produced only 81 million 
dollars in the yellow metal. The oil 
industry in California added to our 
wealth in 68 years almost three times 
as much as gold did in 96 years! 

California’s present million-barrels-a- 
day pumping rate was worth $886,- 
000,000 in 1953 and may have passed 
the billion dollar mark in 1956. That 
the industry continues to seek for new 
fields is indicated in the fact that 
17,095 new wells were punched in the 
ten years from 1944 to 1953. Inciden- 
tally, the average yield of a well is 80 
gallons a day. 

Petroleum’ represents about two- 
thirds of California’s mineral wealth. 
Although historically famed for its gold, 
metals do not rank among the top five; 
after oil the listing in order of value 
is natural gas, stone (including sand, 
rock and gravel), cement, and borates. 
Third and fourth place is made pos- 
sible, of course, by the tremendous 
demands of construction. In at least 
a dozen minerals California leads the 
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nation in production, but ranks next to 
Texas in oil. 

When President Eisenhower _ last 
month authorized shipment of almost 
half a billion barrels of U.S. oil a day 
to Western Europe, he dramatized one 
of the most significant economic prob- 
lems in the world today. Britain, feel- 
ing the pinch of the Suez incident, had 
accepted gasoline rationing because its 
Mediterranean sources had dried up. 

Steel is the backbone of modern 
industry; oil is its life-blood. Although 
the United States had long been the 
piggest producer of*this life-blood, the 
Middle East has two-thirds of all the 
oil reserves in the world. Future con- 
trol of the petroleum pumped from the 
desert sands of Iran, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia are as important as the control 
of the H-bomb, and may indeed be the 
key to future war and peace. 

Saudi Arabia pumps less oil than 
California, half as much as Venezuela, 
and a third as much as Texas. But the 
economic rise of the Middle East was 
made possible since World War II by 
the two billion dollars invested by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands. Unlike surface 
mining, the petroleum industry requires 
tremendous risk-taking and irvestment 
in exploration, drilling, pipelines, dis- 
tilleries, and petrochemical research. 


Not Enough for California 


America requires so much oil for its 
industrialized and motorized economy 


(Continued to page 47) 
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THIS HISTORICAL PICTURE, taken June 26, 1887, shows the Star Oil Works 
in the San Fernando district. The steam boiler, wooden derricks, and costumes 
of the visitors are reminiscent of the “liquid asphaltum” industry in California. 
Star Oil was one of the early forerunners of Standard Oil Company. Photo 
courtesy of Standard Oil Bulletin. BELOW: Aerial view of mammoth Standard 
refinery at Richmond shows new San Rafael-Richmond bridge over San Francisco 
Bay. The great Union refinery is a few miles north. Equally huge plants are 
located at Wilmington. Wide World Photo. 





STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Legislative Program 


Asks 69 Millions 


N additional 67 to 69 million dollars will be available for operation of Cali- 
fornia schools if the finance program sponsored by California Teachers 
Association is successful in the 1957 session of the State Legislature. 
The State Council of Education, CTA’s governing body, in session December 
7-8 at the Ambassador hotel in Los Angeles, adopted a strong legislative program 


which included provision for increasing state support of school costs. 


Paul Ehret, chairman of the Financ- 
ing Public Education committee, in 
reporting to the Council, said, “The 
proposed increase in state apportion- 
ment may loom large unless the total 
sum is regarded in the light of the fact 
that it will affect the education of 
approximately three million children 
immediately—and many more later. 

“The state is now appropriating $180 
per year per pupil. This amounts to 
only about one dollar per pupil per 
school day. What our program pro- 
poses is an increase of 15 cents in the 
per - pupil per - day 
from $1 to $1.15.” 

Provisions of the new apportionment 
bill to be introduced to the Legislature 
will include: 

Elementary School: $305 foundation 
program with $1.35 tax rate, up from the 
present $232 with 80c. $230 foundation 
program with a 60 cent tax rate, up from 
the present $212 with the same rate. $135 
basic aid. $5750 teacher unit for the small 
school foundation program. In this out- 
line, $1.35 is a computation tax only and 
60 cents is the qualifying tax rate in both 
programs. 

High school: $400 foundation program 
with an 85 cent tax rate, up from the 
present $350 with 75c. $320 foundation 
program with a 50 cent tax rate, up from 
$280 with 45c. Basic aid for all levels 
$135, up from the present $120. The 
small high school foundation program 
was changed to a teacher unit basis at 
$7000 for each allowed unit in districts of 
less than 300 pupils. Adult ADA is to 
remain unchanged under the improved 
formulas, but with a new ceiling of $230. 

Junior College: $420 foundation pro- 
gram with 30 cent tax rate, up from $380 
with 30 cent tax rate. Otherwise same as 
above. 

For state support of the growth provi- 
sions, education of exceptional children, 
and_ transportation, the formulas are to 


remain the same as at. present but with 
the deficit factor removed. 


apportionment— 
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County Service Fund: To be increased 
from $4.51 per ADA to the amount needed 
to finance a formula adopted in Title 5. 
This formula will give the county superin- 
tendent of schools the same ability to pro- 
vide services as local districts will have 
under the proposed legislation. 

When the Council had approved the 
program outlined above, it instructed 
the board of directors to study means 
of developing a continuing study of 
school finance. 

The formula suggested in the new 
apportionment bill is about 90 per cent 
equalization and 10 per cent basic aid. 
It will be noted that basic aid, which 
has been at $120 for several years, will 
be increased to $135 for elementary, 
high school, and junior college, in the 
proposed legislation. 

President Jack D. Rees, who presided 
at the general sessions of the meeting, 
also presented the report of the impor- 
tant Legislative committee, of which 
he is still chairman. Recommendations 
of the committee which were adopted 
by the Council included: 


Regulation of school boundaries: Ap- 
proved in principle a recommendation of 
Southern Section providing for support of 
legislation to regulate changes of bound- 
aries where the establishment of a char- 
tered city may impair the financial struc- 
ture of an existing school district. Such 
redistricting shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the county committee on school 
district organization and the state board 
of education. 

Budget publication: Bay Section recom- 
mended support of amendment to Educa- 
tion Code 6334 to change requirement that 
a school district budget be published in 
the newspaper closest to the district con- 
cerned, to the requirement that the budget 
be published within the county and having 
general circulation in the district, when 
there is no newspaper published within 
the school district itself. 


Dues deduction: Payroll deduction {or 
professional dues was approved by Coun- 
cil on recommendation of Central Section, 
A similar bill (AB 1160) was introduced 
in 1955 Legislature, passed both houses, 
but was stopped at the Governor’s office, 
Council amended recommendation to re- 
tain mandatory provisions of the bill. 

Supply purchases: CTA will support 
legislation to amend Education Code 
18853 to provide that elementary districts 
having 2500 ADA or less shall purchase 
standard school supplies and equipment in 
accordance with general regulations of 
county board of education. 

County Superintendents: Sponsor a gen- 
eral classification and salary bill for county 
superintendents. At present, in order to 
change the salary of superintendents, a 
bill must be introduced for each county. 

Out-of-state tuition: Support amend- 
ment to permit junior colleges to charge 
out-of-district tuition, exclusive of capital 
outlay, for units of ADA earned in adult 
and ungraded classes. 

Capital expenditures: Support legisla- 
tion to permit junior colleges to charge 
amount equal to $350 per unit of ADA of 
j.c. pupils in grades 13 and 14 during the 
preceding fiscal year for use of buildings 
and equipment, such funds to be used for 
capital outlay and bond redemption. 

Purchases: Require county superintend- 
ent of schools to advertise for bids only 
on purchases in amounts in excess of 
$1000. 

School district elections: Support eight 
clarifying amendments to Education Code 
permitting Jarger school districts to con- 
duct their own elections of governing 
boards, providing they receive approval 
of respective county superintendents of 


(Continued to page 12) 


COUNCIL IN ACTION==—ap 


Shown on opposite page are scenes from 
the meeting of the State Council of Educa- 
tion held at Ambassador Hotel in Los An- 
geles December 7-8. (1) Dr. John Norton, 
head of administrative services, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
who is in California as CTA consultant on 
educational finance (2) Bob MeKay, CTA 
assistant executive secretary, explains a fine 
point to the Legislative committee (3) The 
Financing Publie Education committee 
completed many hours of study on the con- 
plexities of school costs (4) Actuarial Con- 
sultant Ralph Nelson speaks to the Retire- 
ment committee (5) The Tenure committee 
works over some knotty problems (6) Dr. 
James Stone’ of U.C. explains the newly 
developed teacher education program to 
the TEPS committee (7) The Youth Activi- 
ties and Welfare committee started a study 
of juvenile delinquency problems (8) Luke 
Curtis sits as consultant to International 
Relations committee for first time (9! 
Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey de- 
livers his message to the Council as [’resi- 
dent Jack Rees listens (10) The governing 
body met in general session to hear reports 
of committees and transact important !usi- 
ness of the Association. 
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schools, and other issues regarding election 
procedure. 

Gifted child: Support a state department 
of education bill on a_ three-year pilot 
project on education of the gifted child. 

Volunteer adults: Sponsor legislation 
providing that “volunteer adults who are 
assisting in the supervision of pupils” will 
be added to those eligible to ride as pas- 
sengers on school buses on excursions and 
field trips. 

Personal leave: Sponsor bill (to be 
drawn later) on the subject of personal 
leave and the number of days counted in 
the school year. 

Rabies control: In interest of pupil pro- 
tection, support bill to be introduced by 
Chamber of Commerce relative to rabies 
control. 

Sabbatical leave: Sponsor amendments 
providing any leave of absence shall not 
be deemed a break in service in continuity 
of service required by the Code, and such 
leave shall not be included as a year of 
service in computing qualification for sab- 
batical leave. 

Scholarship: Approved series of amend- 
ments providing for regulation of state 
scholarship award winners. 

Appointive Superintendent: Sponsor con- 
stitutional amendment providing that 
county board of education shall appoint 
the county superintendent of schools and 
set his salary, applicable to both char- 
tered and non-chartered counties, except 
where such superintendent is a civil serv- 
ice appointee. 

County Superintendents: Association of 
County Superintendents also presented 
series of proposed bills affecting election 
of governing boards, which were supported 
by Council action. 


In addition to the apportionment bill 
described above, the Finance commit- 
tee recommended legislation which re- 
sulted in the following Council action: 


Educational TV: Support as financially 
sound the suggestion that districts contract 
with educational and/or commercial radio 
and television stations for educational pur- 
poses, allowing county offices to coordinate 
such programs. 

Leveling bonds: Propose legislation per- 
mitting a union district to level bonded 
indebtedness at, or any time after, the 
formation of a union district. 

Handicapped children: Support legisla- 
tion providing for direct apportionment of 
state funds to county superintendents for 
erection of facilities to house classes for 
handicapped children. 

Budget: Support the principle of mov- 
ing forward the budgeting schedule. 

Ballots: Reaffirm support of proposal 
that the exact nature of a proposed tax 
increase election be stated on the ballot. 

Junior college tuition: Support legisla- 
tion to permit junior colleges to increase 
their out-of-district tuition from $150 per 
ADA to an amount between $300 and 
$400. 

Adult class tuition: Propose legislation 
to permit junior colleges to charge out-of- 
district tuitions, exclusive of capital out- 
lay, for units of ADA earned in classes for 
adults and ungraded classes. 
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Education in hospitals: Reaffirm sup- 
port of bill for financial support of educa- 
tion of children in hospitals. 

Driver training: Sponsor legislation to 
provide full reimbursement of excess cost 
per person trained with a maximum of 
$35. Three-quarters of excess cost up to 
$30 is present provision of state support. 

School building aid: Sponsor seven 
issues which will clarify administration of 
school building aid program. 

Minimum salary: Approve recommenda- 
tion of Salary Schedules and Trends com- 
mittee that minimum teachers’ salary be 
set at $4200. 

Braille: Support legislation to secure 
added appropriations for the printing of 
state textbooks in Braille for the blind. 

Child Care Centers: Support legislation 
to place the Child Care Center program 
on a continuing basis, rather than the 
present year-to-year status. 


Limitation Vote Fails 


The two-year-old controversy on 
limiting the size of the State Council 
failed again to find solution when the 
proposed amendment of Article V, Sec- 
tion 2 of CTA by-laws lost, Yes 144 
to No 109 (a two-thirds majority was 
required for passage). The proposal 
would have limited membership on the 
governing body of the Association to 
300. A motion from a Southern Sec- 
tion representative to limit to 450 was 
amended to 375. The amended motion 
prevailed. The April meeting of the 
Council will vote on the proposal to 
limit to 375. 


Increased Dues Urged 


Mrs. Mary Stewart Rhodes of San 
Luis Obispo, vice president of CTA 
and chairman of a Dues and Services 
subcommittee, presented a comprehen- 
sive report on the financial needs of 
the Association. She pointed out that 
prior to 1952, when the expanded 
services program started, CTA nor- 
mally carried a healthy surplus each 
year. For the last two years, however, 
there has been a deficit, estimated at 
$39,000 for 1956. In the meantime, 
median teacher salaries have increased 
so that now professional dues amount 
to less than one-quarter of one per 
cent of income. Other professions (even 
carpenters) have dues several times 
larger than the teachers. 

An increase in CTA annual dues is 
necessary, Mrs. Rhodes stated. The 
committee recommends an increase of 
ten dollars ($10.00), bringing the total 
to $22. Half the increase, it suggested, 
should go to the state organization and 
half to the Sections. The committee 
did not suggest a breakdown of Sec- 
tion needs but recommended that re- 
gional studies begin as soon as possible. 

















A breakdown of the needed State 
requirements was summarized: to cover 
deficit in cost of program 
under way, 55 cents; to fund the pro- 
posed State responsibility on a_ staff 
retirement program, 50 cents; for sal- 
ary adjustments, $1; for expanded 
research program, 50 cents; for ace- 
quate staffing of CSTA and TEPS 
program, 50 cents; for inauguration of 
radio and television program in public 
relations, $1; for handling the court 
program of the Personnel Standards 
commission, 25 cents; for expansion of 
the Field Service department, 30 cents; 
for staffing the CTA legislative pro- 
gram, 40 cents. These items add up 
to five dollars. 


= 
aireacy 


A resolution accepting the report 
and directing the April 1957 meeting 
of the State Council to vote on the 
proposed increase in dues was unani- 
mously approved. 


Secretary Reports 


Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey, 
in his verbal report to the Council, 
called attention to the critical attack 
on the schools by Arthur Bestor in the 
November 30 issue of U.S. News and 
World Report, suggesting that the 
organized profession should demand 
equivalent space to deliver a rebuttal. 
He commended the teachers of the 
state for their effective support of 
Proposition 2 on the November ballot, 
pointing out that the overwhelming 
approval of the voters had reached a 
new high point. He commented on the 
dues and services report, suggesting 
that Section and local leaders should 
conduct discussions on the financial 
needs of Sections before final vote is 
taken next April on the total program. 
He also spoke of the Council size limi- 
tation proposals and the question of 
limiting terms of directors. 

In conclusion, Dr. Corey said he was 
convinced that the public would sup- 
port the financial program which CTA 
will sponsor in the 1957 Legislature. 
A public opinion poll, not yet sum- 
marized, shows conclusively that voters 
will stand behind legislators in answer- 
ing the problem of “where the money 
comes from.” 


Terms of Directors 


Dr. John Mocine presented a motion 
to the Council calling for amendment 
of Article III, Section 3 of the by-laws, 
deleting the sentence “but no person 
shall serve more than two three-year 
terms consecutively as a director.” An 
amendment to the motion provided that 
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the sentence be retained unchanged 
but that the word three be substituted 
for the word two, thus limiting mem- 
bership on the CTA board of directors 
to three three-year terms. The amended 
motion was approved. Passage of the 
amendment to the by-laws will require 
a two-thirds affirmative vote at the 
April meeting. 


Jennie Is Nominated 


Jennie Sessions of Inglewood, former 
chairman of the CTA Tenure commit- 
tee and an active leader of Southern 
Section, was nominated by the Council 
for the office of NEA Director from 
California. If elected in July, Miss 
Sessions will succeed Mrs. Mary Jo 
Tregilgas, who will retain her position 
as a member of the NEA Legislative 
Commission. 


Scorns Provisional Credential 

Eugene Journey of San Diego, presi- 
dent of the California Student Teachers 
Association, spoke eloquently to the 
Council, outlining the pre-professional 
program of the young people, who had 
been meeting in separate sessions. He 
reflected the attitude of the CSTA 
Council in stating that “granting the 
provisional credential weakens the pro- 
fession.” He pointed out that there are 
now 92 California Education Clubs in 
the high schools of the state, a spon- 
sorship which CSTA has actively 
pushed. 


Urges Centennial Preparation 


John H. Palmer, senior NEA Direc- 
tor, reported on plans for the Cen- 
tennial Convention to be held in 
Philadelphia next summer. He urged 
early election and indoctrination of 
convention delegates and announced 
plans for a California dinner. He 
pointed out that California has not 
reached its goal on NEA Life Member- 
ships to NEA. 


The Council accepted the recommen- 
dation of the NEA Relations Commis- 
sion naming Miss Elizabeth Yank, 
former president of NEA Classroom 
Teachers Department, as a candidate 
for a two-year term on the NEA Execu- 
tive Board. 


Policy Is Presented 


Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, chairman 
of the Commission on Educational Pol- 
icy, presented “Controversial Issues in 
the Public Schools” (reproduced else- 
Where in this edition) which was for- 
mally adopted as a policy statement of 
CTA. 

(he Commission has under study 
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“The Responsibility of the Public 
School Toward the Gifted Child” as 
well as “The School and Its Program.” 
The topic for the next major study will 
be Discipline. 

Pending completion of a comprehen- 
sive study of “Teacher Load,” the 
Council approved the following para- 
graph, which will become a part of the 
policy: 

“Many classes in California schools 
are so large as to endanger the welfare 
of students. This situation has grown 
worse in recent years. It is necessary 
that the trend toward larger classes be 
stopped and that a positive program 
for the elimination of these unsatisfac- 
tory conditions be undertaken. Class 
sizes should be judged in terms of 
pupil needs. Special situations require 
smaller classes than typical educational 
activities, while certain activities in- 
volving a minimum of individualization 
permit larger numbers. However, pro- 
vision for individual pupil needs in 
typical classes can best be made when 
class size does not exceed twenty-five. 
Sizes in excess of thirty clearly result 
in inadequate provisions for at least 
some pupils.” 

Attention was directed to a policy 
statement titled Accreditation Through 
Self-Appraisal, written by leaders of the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators. The Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that a _ high 
school teacher be appointed by the 
board of directors as a CTA representa- 
tive on the State Accreditation Com- 
mission was deferred until April. 


Case studies conducted by the Per- 
sonnel Standards Commission were 
described by Miriam Spreng, chairman. 
Use of the newly developed Staff Sat- 
isfaction Survey and the statement 
titled Administrator Ethics in Personnel 
Matters she listed among the Commis- 
sion’s achievements. 

The Commission is currently con- 
ducting a study of the ethics of music 
teachers and music merchants in prob- 
lems involving the teacher who receives 
remuneration for equipping his own 
pupils. 


Institutions Commended 


Myrtle Gustafson, chairman of the 
Teacher Education committee, reported 
progress in the recruitment program, 
accreditation, and teacher education 
workshops. Subcommittees have been 
appointed to study relationships of the 
committee and the commission. The 
Council approved a commendation to 
teacher education institutions for ex- 


perimental programs designed to expe- 
dite credentialing of qualified teachers. 
It supported a move to urge legislative 
creation of a new policy-making state 
college agency. Miss Gustafson an- 
nounced that a new publication on 
“Teacher Competence” will soon be 
released by CTA. 


To Request Grant 


The Joint Committee on Personnel 
Procedures, Dwight E. Twist reporting, 
sought and received Council permission 
to request “a foundation grant in excess 
of $100,000 to finance a four - year 
program of research in the field of 
personnel administration, with initial 
emphasis on personnel evaluation.” No 
information was available on which 
foundations would be approached. 


Legality Is Cited 

Mrs. Mary Zuber, new chairman of 
the Moral and Spiritual Values commit- 
tee, announced distribution of Faiths 
of Mankind and Values to Live By and 
reported study of Legal Rulings and 
Opinions on Religion in Education. 
The latter was explained in detail by 
Tom Stanton, CTA legal counsel. The 
committee is working on a public rela- 
tions handbook, combined with a pub- 
lication on successful practices in the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values. 


Harlan Anderson reported to the 
Council on the continuing studies of 
the International Relations committee, 
including publications and _ resource 
kits. 


Policy on Delinquency 

Prevention of juvenile delinquency 
has been the subject of lengthy discus- 
sion by the Youth Activities and Wel- 
fare committee, according to Mrs. Ruby 
Cruickshank, chairman. A statement of 
policy on this matter will be produced 
soon. In addition to the four objectives 
originally set forth for this committee, 
the Council approved the addition of a 
fifth aim which will be: 


“To analyze and to interpret to the 
public the role of the teaching profes- 
sion toward (the prevention of) juve- 
nile delinquency.” 


Tenure for Small Districts 


Mandatory tenure for all districts 
having 250 or more average daily 
attendance, requested as a legislative 
objective by the Tenure committee, 
was approved by the Council. Chair- 
man H. E. Kjorlie, in reporting the 
action, said “The committee supports 
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School Finance and the Years Ahea 


ALIFORNIA’s public school system 

is in the middle of a financial crisis 
occasioned by growth, increased costs, 
and a critical shortage of classrooms 
and qualified teachers. 

Our staggering increase in population 
has been a stimulus to the State’s entire 
economy but it has also caused a trag- 
edy for thousands of children who have 
had to attend school in makeshift quar- 
ters, on half-day sessions, or in over- 
crowded classrooms. This year in the 
midst of an “economy of plenty” we are 
providing only half-time schooling for 
201,000 pupils and are sending 345,000 
children to staffed with 
teachers who have substandard quali- 


classrooms 


fications. 

The problems of growth in school en- 
rollments are just beginning. It took 
California 90 years to enroll its first 
million children in school in 1940. It 
took only 13 years to enroll the second 
million in 1953. It will take only an 
estimated five vears to enroll the third 
million by 1958 and we can expect to 
have four million enrolled by 1965. 
School enrollment will have quadrupled 
in the twenty-five year period from 
1940 to 1965. Courageous statesman- 
ship must be exercised to meet the 
problem of growth or we will produce 
a whole sub-educated 
citizens. 

School operating costs have constant- 


generation of 


lv increased due to growth in enroll- 
ments, increased cost of materials and 
services and the increased productivity 
of the economy which has stimulated 
general salary increases in business. 
These have necessitated salary adjust- 
ments for all school personnel merely 
to keep them in line with adjustments 
granted other segments of the working 
force. 

Although some school districts have 
adopted salary schedules that are some- 
what realistic for professional personnel 
charged with the most important  re- 
sponsibility in the State, MOST of the 
districts appear fiscally unable to make 
teaching financially attractive. Last 
vear about one-half of the total teach- 
ing force in California received less 
than $400 per month. The average be- 
ginning salary for a teacher with four 
vears of professional college training 
was less than $320 per month. 
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CTA President Jack D. Rees delivered this speech 


to the State Council of Education, outlining the 


legislative program which the Assocration 


wil] present at Sacramento this spring. 


California schools have 11,516 teach- 
ers with credentials in 
their classrooms. Next vear we will need 
15,000 new teachers. 


sub-standard 


We are training 
only 8,300 and many of those trained 
will not enter the teaching profession. 
Over the next ten vears we will have to 
have 170,000 new teachers or an aver- 
age of 17,000 new teachers each vear. 
How are we going to attract them? 

This current so-called shortage of 
qualified teachers is largely due to the 
inability of school districts to compete 
for quality manpower even when the 
manpower has been specifically trained 
for teaching. 

The following facts are most. sig- 
nificant: 


1. OF those questioned who gave up teach- 
ing in 1955 many gave salary as the rea- 
son. One-half of the men listed salary 
as the chief reason. 

37% of the elementary teachers trained 

in 1955 did NOT enter the teaching 

field. 

99% of the secondary teachers prepared 

in 1955 did NOT enter the teaching 

field. 

There are 100,000 fully credentialed 

teachers in California who are not teach- 

ing. 

One might well ask this question: Do 
we have a teacher shortage or a money 
shortage which prevents teachers from 
teaching? 

We agree with Governor Knight’s 
statement made at the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Education in Sacramento 
last Fall: “Every citizen should support 
worthwhile movements to bring teach- 
ers’ salaries into line with those in com- 


this manner, 
teaching will become more attractive to 
students, and society will show material 
appreciation for their efforts to improve 
society itself. The Governor went on to 
state: “Our entire American form of 
society depends upon a _ plentiful and 
qualified supply of teachers. In these 
dangerous days, our very lives depend 
upon our development of a great corps 
of engineers, physicists, scientists and 
others with highly developed minds 
who can match or excel the technical 
knowledge of other nations. . . . Indeed, 
the survival of civilization itself is in 


petitive professions. In 


the hands of an adequate, well-trained 
body of teachers.” 

In the light of the critical financial 
problems facing our schools, the CTA 
State Council in April directed the 
Financing Public Education Committee 
to prepare a finance program to present 
to the 1957 Legislature. 

The Finance Committee has been 
doing a highly professional and compe- 
tent job in developing the program and 
in making plans to promote the pro- 
gram. The Committee has: 


1. Engaged~Dr. Paul Strayer, outstanding 
economist, to make a study of the fis- 
cal condition of the state to determine 
the state’s ability to finance additional 
needed school support. 


Engaged Dr. John Norton of Columbia 
University as an outside consultant in 
the development of the program. 


Made arrangements for a public opin 
ion poll to determine the public’s atti- 
tude toward increased state support for 
the school program. 
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1957 


Set up a subcommittee representing all 
levels and segments of the profession 
to direct the study and appointed Dr. 
Frank Wright, Dr. Henry Magnuson, 
Dr. Kenneth R. Brown and Dr. Oscar 
Anderson as consultants. 


Authorized research studies to 

a. reveal the relationship of teachers’ 
salaries to other salaries in Cali- 
fornia and other states. 


b. analyze district budgets to deter- 
mine those now operating on a 
deficit basis. 
determine how many teachers find 
it necessary to work part-time in 
other occupations in order to earn 
a living. 

Made plans for the development of a 

brochure on school finance for general 

distribution. 


Held nine hearings throughout the 
state to receive suggestions for the new 
program and to determine the extent of 
the school crisis on a state-wide basis. 


Held frequent meetings of both the 
subcommittee and the full Finance 
Committee to develop the program. 
The subcommittee has held an average 
of one meeting per week since Sep- 
tember. 


Made plans for presentation of the 
final program to be determined by this 
Council at a series of state-wide meet- 
ings and before appropriate legislative 
committees. 


Made plans to use all available media 
to acquaint the public with the finan- 
cial needs of our schools. 


The present programs were out of 
date before they were adopted and 
were geared to a $3400 minimum 
teacher’s salary. 

Per pupil costs have increased every 
year since the present foundation pro- 
grams were adopted, and they will con- 
tinue to increase, yet there has been 
no increase in state apportionments per 
pupil since 1953. All of the added 
costs have had to be borne entirely at 
the local level largely by increased 
local property taxes, even though local 
ability to support the educational pro- 
gram has decreased for almost a decade. 
The State Chamber’s Tax Committee’s 
“Report No. 1 of the Subcommittee on 
Public School Finance” points out that 
the assessed valuation per elementary 
pupil remained unchanged in California 
from 1947 to 1955 at $10,400 and that 
the dollar lost 13 cents in purchasing 
power during the same period. In other 
words, the ability of local districts to 
support their schools decreased 13 per 
cent in the period from 1947 to 1955. 

Total local property taxes for all 
school purposes exceed $5 per $100 of 
assessed valuation in some of our im- 
poverished communities. Rates in ex- 
cess of $4 are now too common. 

In 1955 — 1,419,205 of the total 
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2,375,680 average daily attendance was 
in districts that had exceeded by a vote 
of the people the statutory maximums 
for operation of the school programs 
and many additional districts have 
voted rate increases since then. 

Unless the foundation programs are 
substantially improved at all levels we 
can expect a continuation of local prop- 
erty tax increases even beyond the al- 
most confiscatory rates which now exist 
in many communities. Districts unable 
to increase local property taxes further 
will find it necessary to raise class loads 
already at the breaking point, reduce 
already limited instructional materials 
and maintenance, and be satisfied with 
sub-credentialed teachers because of in- 
adequate salary schedules. 

Basic aid support must be readjusted. 

Adoption of a realistic growth for- 
mula on a current basis is necessary. It 
obviously costs as much to educate a 
new pupil as it does to educate one 
who was in attendance during the prior 
vear. 

We must adopt an adequately 
financed pupil transportation formula. 
The cost of getting some pupils to 
school should not be permitted to water 
down the educational program of all 
pupils. 

We must support sound and ade- 
quately financed formulas for the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded and the 
physically handicapped. These pro- 
grams should no longer be financed at 
the expense of the regular school pro- 
gram. 

We hope that our booming economy 
will make it possible to finance a new 
school apportionment bill within the 
existing state tax structure. 

In 1952 our CTA Research Depart- 
ment stood almost alone in predicting 
that the $67,000,000 increase in school 
support voted by the people could be 
financed without increasing state taxes. 
The subsequent four year experience 
proved our department to be correct. 


In the event our proposed program 
cannot be financed within the existing 
state tax structure, I think it far better 
to increase taxes at the state level rather 
than to permit further crushing in- 
creases in taxes on already overbur- 
dened local property and a continued 
deterioration of school services in many 
communities already over-taxed locally 
for school purposes. 

We know that the people of Califor- 
nia expect the state to guarantee an 
adequate educational opportunity for 
every pupil and to carry its full share 
of the cost of public education. Many 





years ago our people were determined 
to make education the most important 
state function. That is why they voted 
into their Constitution that their schools 
should have “first claim” on all state 
funds. 

The people in both statewide and 
local elections have repeatedly shown 
this determination to support their 
schools adequately. We are hopeful 
that the people’s representatives will 
show equal determination in the 1957 
Legislative session. It is vitally impor- 
tant that we accept our _profes- 
sional responsibilities and develop unity 
behind the program we adopt so that 
the children of California will be guar- 
anteed a more adequate educational 
opportunity. Unless we have unity 
there will be no hope of preventing the 
present educational crisis from becom- 
ing a catastrophe within the next two 
years. 


Teacher Awarded 


Scout’s Silver Beaver 


Joseph Ehrman III, a mathematics in- 
structor at Lowell high school, San Fran- 
cisco, and a member of CTA, received one 
of the highest national awards for volunteer 
service in the Boy Scout movement at a 
recent Scouters’ Ap- 
preciation Dinner in 
the Cow Palace. 

The presentation 
was made by the 
San Francisco Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of 
America at its an- 
nual potluck dinner, 
attended by more 
than 3000 men and 
women _ volunteers 
who serve in the 
: city’s Scouting 

ae program. 

JOSEPH The Silver Beaver 

EHRMAN is the highest na- 

tional award which 

can be given by the Council to local citi- 

zens who perform “distinguished service 
to boyhood.” 

Ehrman is Scoutmaster of Troop 14— 
one of the oldest Troops in the city—and 
sponsored by the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church. He joined the Troop as a Scout 
in 1936 and served as Patrol Leader, 
Junior Assistant Scoutmaster and Assistant 
Scoutmaster. Besides extensive work in 
the national and international Scout Jam- 
borees, he has served as advisor to the 
Order of the Arrow, a camping honor 
society, and as a member of the Council’s 
Camping Committee, Advancement Com- 
mittee and High Honors Board of Review. 
He is Patron General of Chapter One, 
Knights of Dunamis, an honorary Eagle 
Scout society. 

Ehrman received his B.A. from the Uni- 
versity of California and a master’s degree 
from Stanford University. 
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The Commission on Educational Policy of the Califor- 


Controversial Issues in the Public Schools 


nia Teachers Association presented the statement below 
to the State Council of Education December 8 and it was 
formally adopted as CTA policy, being Bulletin No. 2 in 
a series. Copies attractively printed in booklet form for 
limited distribution will be available without charge from 


IFE demands an ability constantly to deal with 
the controversial; therefore, the school must 
offer experiences to assist students in learning to 
handle issues intelligently. 

The school is but one aspect of a total community 
picture. Obviously, parents and friends greatly 
influence children who are attending school. Often, 
too, segments of the public unite to promote their 
special interests and exert pressure on the school 
itself. In view of these factors students are inevi- 
tably confronted by conflict of opinion and by the 
necessity to decide what they will believe and what 
they will do. 

In this regard students are no different from 
adults. It is impossible to live without making 
choices. To avoid a decision is actually to make a 
decision, for then one chooses the consequences of 
doing nothing in preference to the results of doing 
something. In most situations one must choose 
among several alternative ways of acting. The 
determination of the best possible choice is impor- 
tant to the individual, and frequently to his group 
as well. In some situations the ultimate choice is 
so significant to the group that it, rather than the 
individual, must reach the decision. 

An issue becomes controversial, and so of concern 
to the group, whenever there is significant differ- 
ence of opinion as to which of the possible alterna- 
tives should be selected. Unanimity is rare and 
impermanent. Even when complete agreement 
seems to exist, someone may change his mind. 
Hence, every issue is potentially controversial. 

Controversy is almost never a purely intellectual 
matter. It usually involves the emotions as well. 
Since emotions are subject to many influences, the 
degree to which any issue is controversial varies 
widely from place to place and from time to time. 
The particular issues to be considered in a given 
school, the techniques used, and the kinds of 
practice provided will vary, too, with community 
conditions and the maturity and experience of the 
students concerned. It is the school’s task to select 
some of these issues for study, to give students 
practice in dealing with them, and to help them to 
acquire desirable attitudes and procedures in 
doing so. 
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The kinds of learning just mentioned are 
thwarted if students are given predetermined solu- 
tions to issues, or if they have incomplete or biased 
information about them. Instead, they must under- 
stand all sides of the issues studied regardless of 
the desires or interests of faculty, student body or 
particular community groups. This responsibility 
for impartiality rests inescapably upon the school. 
It cannot be satisfied by using mechanical devices, 
such as that of guaranteeing equal time or equal 
emphasis to varying points of view. It can be met 
if the fundamental objective is to help students 
arrive at conclusions in the light of all available 
evidence. Nor does the responsibility of the school 
stop here. In addition, it must assist students to 
learn both the skill and the desire independently 
to pursue further study of significant issues. 

The ability to deal intelligently with contro- 
versial issues is no simple matter, for frequently 
they involve broad social, economic, and political 
aspects. Indispensable, therefore, are materials 
wisely selected and presented, always with full 
respect for the ideals, aspirations, and loyalties of 
the American people. 


Outcomes to be Attained by the 
Study of Controversial Issues 


Many attributes of an enlightened person are best 
developed through the study of significant issues. 
Such study leads to particularly important, even 
unique, educational outcomes. Some of these are: 

Ability and will to study complex life situations 
and make intelligent choices of alternatives; 

Skill in analyzing materials, recognizing propa- 
ganda, and evaluating sources of information; 

Ability and desire to make use of rational meth- 
ods in considering significant issues and coming to 
decisions about them; 

Willingness to recognize the necessity for and 
value of differing viewpoints; 

Readiness to accept desirable compromises when 
necessary; 

Respect for minority positions and acceptance of 
the right of minorities by democratic processes to 
attempt to become majorities; 
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Appreciation of the role of controversy as an 
instrument making for progress. 


The Selection of Controversial Issues for Study 


The issues selected for study should make a posi- 
tive contribution to the education of students. The 
suitability of a subject will depend upon many 
factors; among them are the maturity, culture, and 
experience of the students, and the nature of local 
conditions. 

In general, a topic chosen should meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

Significance. An issue must have a meaningful 
relationship to matters of concern to the students 
at the time it is studied. 

Definability. An issue must involve alternative 
points of view which can be understood and defined 
by the students. 

Determinability. An issue must be one about 
which information is present or available, so that 
the alternatives can be discussed and evaluated on 
a factual and reasonable basis. 

Emotional Content. An issue must involve the 
emotions of the students sufficiently to interest 
them, but not to such an extent that they are unable 
to study it rationally. 

Educational Contribution. An issue must provide 
opportunity for critical thinking, for the develop- 
ment of tolerance, and for the understanding of 
conflicting points of view, at the same time that it 
contributes to the prescribed course of study and 
the general educational program of the school. 


Responsibility of Governing Boards 


It has been emphasized repeatedly that every 
student has the right to learn how to deal with the 
controversial. This freedom of the student to learn 
is dependent upon the freedom of his teachers to 
teach. The freedom of the teacher is dependent, 
in turn, upon the degree to which every member of 
the governing board fulfills the obligations stated 
here. A constant threat to the teacher’s freedom 
comes from pressure groups that would make the 
school a tool to serve their special interests. Mem- 
bers of governing boards should be steadily alert 
to this danger and should take steps to prevent 
harmful influence from such sources. 

A governing board has the power and the duty 
to determine, for the district it controls, all major 
policies respecting instruction. In setting policies 
regarding the teaching of controversial issues its 
practices are substantially what they are in other 
areas of this responsibility. At the same time, in 
the matter of controversial issues, their methods 
and procedures are of critical importance. 

Policy recommendations normally will be made 
to tie board by the professional staff acting through 
the superintendent. Such policy should be em- 
bodied in the rules and regulations for the guidance 
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of teachers, administrators, and individual board 
members alike. The rules and regulations with 
respect to the teaching of controversial issues 
should not be negative, consisting merely of a series 
of prohibitions growing out of prior unfortunate 
incidents; nor retroactive and punitive; nor formu- 
lated to appease dissatisfied minorities. Instead, 
they should be: 

Clear and free of ambiguity; 

Broadly stated in terms of general policy; 

Positive in nature, based on the assumption that 
controversial issues shall be considered; 

Well known to the staff and community through 
publication in bulletins, handbooks, teachers’ 
guides, community newspapers, and other media; 

Designed to govern the subsequent activities of 
administrators and teachers; 

Formulated for the good of the community as a 
whole; 

Forward - looking, guaranteeing support to 
teachers who, in undertaking new or pioneering 
activities, encounter unexpected difficulties. 


Responsibility of Individual Board Members 


In formulating and providing for the execution 
of district policy concerning the teaching of signifi- 
cant issues, each member of a governing board 
should be thoroughly familiar with the attitudes 
and desires of his community. Too, he should be 
ready and able to explain the policies and actions 
of the board, except when technical information or 
details of specific activities are called for. In 
instances of the latter kind he should refer those 
interested to the superintendent or other appropri- 
ate administrative official. 

He often will find that others on the board and 
in the community do not agree with him as to 
policy, and he should be prepared to accept and 
evaluate these differences in an unbiased manner. 
This does not mean he should have no strong con- 
victions and emotional reactions; but it does mean 
that he should control them. He has an obligation 
to examine carefully even those proposals that he 
dislikes. 

A board member will receive occasional demands, 
requests, and complaints from individuals and 
groups in the community. He must receive them 
courteously and give discriminating consideration 
to them; but, at the same time, he should remind 
those involved that he can act only through the 
board and at board meetings. And, before making 
decisions in such meetings, he will need to become 
acquainted with the facts as presented by the 
administration, fellow board members, and other 
interested persons. Finally, in the case of com- 
plaints, he must remember that the district policy 
under which teachers, administrators, and other 
school personnel are operating was adopted by the 
board of which he is a member. If the policy seems 
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unsound, he should work to get it changed; but 
until it is changed he must support those who have 
acted in accordance with it. 

In carrying out his responsibilities relating to 
controversial issues, the individual board member 
needs to remember that he differs from other 
citizens only in that he is a member of the board. 
All the special authority and responsibility that he 
has in connection with the schools comes exclusively 
from his right to sit in a board meeting, influence 
its deliberations, and participate in its decisions. 
He must be very careful to act only through his 
board and never to attempt, as an individual, to 
bring pressure on teachers, administrators, and 
other board members. 


Responsibility of Administrators 


Professional leadership in formulating and exe- 
cuting policy governing the study of controversial 
issues must come from the district administration. 
The administrator in charge of a school system 
should call the attention of his governing board to 
the policy needs of the schools, and should urge 
the formal adoption of such rules and regulations 
as will best meet these needs. He will arrive at his 
recommendations through cooperative study and 
discussion with his professional staff and with indi- 
viduals and groups in the community. Once policies 
are adopted, he will inform the public and the staff. 

An administrator, like a member of a governing 
board, will often find that others do not agree with 
him concerning policy or methods of implementing 
it. He must accept and fairly evaluate these differ- 
ences, restraining his own opinions and emotional 
reactions, and reserving decisions until all the facts 
and arguments are at his disposal. In evaluating 
school programs and staff work he must be particu- 
larly careful to base all judgments on sound profes- 
sional knowledge and the welfare of students rather 
than on personal feelings. Hence, it is especially 
important that all administrators have full under- 
standing of the place of significant issues in the 
school program. 

Every administrator, whether in charge of an 
entire district or only of a unit within a district 
(such as a school or a department), must help his 
staff to develop specific policies in the areas of their 
own responsibilities. Where such policies appear 
to involve more than the implementation of existing 
programs, he has the obligation to secure their 
ratification by the central administration or by the 
governing board. 

It is the duty of every administrator to keep in 
close touch with what is going on in the schools or 
activities under his jurisdiction. He should make 
sure that teachers know and understand district 
policy, and see that they are given adequate 
help in working in conformity to it. Hence, he is 
responsible for their being provided with suitable 
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instructional and reference materials. Also, he must 
protect and support teachers when unjustifiable 
complaints, requests, and demands are made. If 
an objective study shows that a problem does exist, 
he will provide those concerned with all possible 
assistance in solving it. 


Responsibility of Teachers 


The teacher is the most important member of the 
school staff in the actual handling of controversial 
issues. He, too, must have a thorough understand- 
ing of the role of controversial issues in education, 
and he must know and appreciate the nature and 
extent of his own biases and prejudices. He should 
never forget the special position he occupies in the 
lives of his students, recognizing that even an 
opinion he expresses as such, with no claim to 
infallibility, may serve to indoctrinate immature 
and inexperienced pupils. 

To carry out his over-all responsibility for the 
study of controversial issues in his classes, the 
teacher must discharge certain specific obligations. 
Knowing the policy of his district and, making full 
use of this knowledge and of his understanding of 
the students, school, and community, he should: 

Select or guide students in the selection of topics; 

Choose suitable and useful instructional 
materials; 

Stimulate students to make use of a wide variety 
of materials and experiences both in and out of the 
classroom; 

Interpret materials by explaining their signifi- 
cance and by pointing out possible missing argu- 
ments, interpretations, and points of view; 

Provide experiences in recognizing and evaluat- 
ing the consequences of alternatives; 

Promote in all possible ways student interest in 
and appreciation of rational methods of considering 
issues and arriving at decisions; 

Direct class discussion to cover all points of view; 

Encourage the expression of all student attitudes 
while preventing opponents or proponents of any 
particular idea from monopolizing the discussion; 

Assist pupils in learning how to detect fallacious 
and improper arguments, such as personal attacks, 
propaganda techniques, and emotional references 
to things not germane to the issue; 

Prevent acrimonious discussion, or stop it at once 
if it occurs; 

Stimulate students to find and express new and 
opposing views and provide for proper summary 
and evaluation. 


“Where there is much desire to learn, there of 
necessity will be much arguing, much writing, 
many opinions; for opinion in good men is but 


knowledge in the making.” 
—ArREOPAGITICA, John Milton 
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Discussion Guide on Merit Rating 


L. Donald Davis, chairman of the CTA Committee on Salary Schedules and 
Trends, submitted a detailed statement on Merit Rating to the State Council of 
Education at its meeting December 8. The study conducted by the committee 
for the past year had progressed through six drafts. The statement, reproduced 
below, was NOT formally accepted as CTA policy but action was deferred until 
the April meeting in order to give members time for extended study. The Council 
did recommend, however, that the material presented here be used by local 
associations as a guide to effective discussion. CTA Field Service representatives 
or members of the Research staff are available to assist teachers in such discussions. 


The use of so-called efficiency ratings 
or other subjective rating devices as a 
basis for salary schedule placement is 
impracticable and inadvisable. The total 
contribution of an individual educator 
to his pupils, school, and community 
cannot as yet be precisely measured. 
Education of children and youth is a 
joint staff responsibility, not an individ- 
ual educator's responsibility. Any policy 
device which creates a spirit of jealousy 
or rivalry among educators is likely to 
interfere with the all-round develop- 
ment of a successful education program. 


STATEMENT ON MERIT RAT- 
ING OF TEACHERS FOR PUR- 
POSES OF SALARY PAYMENT. 


The application of merit rating to 
teachers as a part of salary policy 
deserves serious consideration even 
though such study might lead ulti- 
mately to rejection of many typical 
proposals or the idea itself. In addi- 
tion to the degree of recognition such 
salary policy might give to the “indi- 
vidual enterprise” and “reward for 
effort” beliefs which are a prominent 
part of our American way of life, 
continuing evaluation of the services 
of certificated personnel in the schools 
is needed for the continued profes- 
sional growth of staff as well as to 
provide a basis for the study and 
planning which must go into the im- 
provement of school operation. How- 
ever, in order to be effective, such 
evaluation, and particularly that form 
of it called merit rating, must proceed 
from well-established criteria or stand- 
ards based upon a professionally ac- 
cepted philosophy of education. Few 
of the conditions required, if a merit 
plan is to succeed, are known, while 
man. others need to be discovered. 
It is the purpose of this statement to 
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indicate those which are considered 
established and to point to those where 


further research is needed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS 
PRESENT STATEMENT DOES NOT 
CONSTITUTE ENDORSEMENT OF 
ANY MERIT RATING POLICIES OR 
PLANS. IT IS NOT TO BE CON- 
STRUED AS AN ENCOURAGE- 
MENT TO VENTURE IN _ THIS 
DIRECTION. 


FUNCTIONAL DEFINITION OF 
THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 


One of the first questions relating to 
the necessary criteria for the evaluation 
of teaching is, “Essentially, what deter- 
mines whether or not a teacher is 
effective?” This should be fairly easy 
to answer, but it is not. So much de- 
pends upon what service is expected in 
the public schools locally and nation- 
ally, both by the public and by the 
teacher himself. We may begin by 
saying that the best general answer to 
our question is, “What the teacher 
does,” in other words, teacher behavior. 
Teacher behavior refers to the teacher’s 
performance of the things he is ex- 
pected to accomplish. 


Immediately we are challenged to 
ask, “What is the teacher expected to 
do? What are the functions of a 
teacher?” In trying to answer such 
questions we can easily succumb to 
stereotyped or outmoded concepts. It 
will be easy to begin by replying, “We 
shall measure the behavior which fol- 
lows the teacher’s attempt to guide the 
learning and development of others.” 
This reply may satisfy certain minimum 
expectations. The public as well as the 
professional educator will want to in- 
clude behavior which follows the 
attempt to implement the role of public 
education in the American democracy. 


The development of this 
present statement does 
not constitute endorse- 
ment of any merit rat- 
ing policies or plans, 
nor is it to be construed 
as an encouragement to 
venture in this direction. 


The first expectation is obviously in- 
cluded in this latter one, but the second 
acknowledges that the teacher must 
not only teach but work with extra- 
curricular groups, serve on administra- 
tive and curriculum committees and 
perform his role as a good citizen in 
public affairs. Many citizen groups 
have made this expectation perfectly 
plain: Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, White House Conference on 
Education, California Elementary 
School Characteristics Study, Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Education. The 
educator expects all members of his 
profession to dignify and enhance the 
status of teaching as an important pro- 
fession. It is the viewpoint of the 
organized profession that such beha- 
vior and consequent status is essential 
to the achievement of the goals of 
education. Such behavior ensures that 
there will not be quackery or mere 
self-seeking in service to the schools of 
this nation. 


It is apparent that proper evaluation 
of services rendered by a teacher is a 
complex task. This is confirmed by 
observation of teacher performance in 
the total function of the school in our 
society. Criteria for this process will 
be numerous and varied. Some criteria 
we may find close at hand; others will 
be long and far removed from the 
school situation. The ultimate criteria 
may be found in the pupils’ life 
achievement and citizenship record. 
These are slow to accumulate, difficult 
to identify and measure, and impos- 
sible to attribute to any one source. 
More proximate criteria must be sought 
in the pupils’ school development, both 
currently and in succeeding grades, 
and in the teacher’s contribution to the 
total educational objective. We have 
acquired some skill in examining these 
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latter, but are considerably short of 
perfection. 

Analysis of a thousand research 
studies emphasizes the point that it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish grada- 
tions between successful teachers. Hu- 
man characteristics have defied exact 
measurement through the use of rating 
instruments. 

The evaluation of teaching service 
will have a serious blind spot if it fails 
to notice the significance of the entire 
structure of preparation and certifica- 
tion for teaching. Students preparing 
for college must complete prescribed 
high school programs satisfactorily in 
order to meet college admission pat- 
terns. These students must meet the 
college or university requirements lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree. In 
addition, schools of education have 
developed patterns that must be met, 
including those areas specifically listed 
by the state legislature and the state 
board of education. This is a rigorous 
screening process that tends to assure 
a high level of competence. 

Where professional qualifications are 
high, where teaching candidates have 
been carefully selected, where the 
preparation is rigorous—the public has 
reasonable grounds to anticipate that 
its certificated school employees will 
render valuable service. 

Adequate orientation, supervision, 
selection and placement during the 
three-year probationary period should 
remove any significant doubt that the 
new teacher is fully qualified to serve 
the district. Significant unfitness to 
render professional service during the 
probationary period should (assuming 
proper orientation, supervision, and 
assignment) result in critical re-exami- 
nation of the individual’s fitness to 
remain in the profession. 

Such a screening process is the ex- 
pected policy and is operating in many 
school districts. All professional groups 
are bending every energy to establish 
these policies in every district. 

Employment places this certificated 
person in a position where he places 
in practice his many talents. It is 
expected that the teacher will continue 
to study until he has mastered his 
profession. In-service education con- 
tinues throughout every school day and 
during summers. The typical salary 
schedule recognizes this expectation; 
the teacher is not fully rewarded for 
his services until he has completed an 
extended period of advanced graduate 
study and accumulated ten or more 
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years of experience. During this period 
of growth his certificate must be re- 
newed twice and can be renewed only 
upon accompanying evidence presented 
to the state of successful school experi- 
ence, verification of completion and 
recency of training, and evidence of 
personal and physical fitness. Before 
any life diploma is granted, the appli- 
cation, therefore, shall be accompanied 
by evidence showing that the applicant 
is competent to perform his duties, is 
recommended by the board of educa- 
tion of the county wherein last em- 
ployed, and has rendered successful 
educational service. No one is eligible 
for a life diploma who has not com- 
pleted at least 48 school months of 
successful school service under a regu- 
lar credential. 

It is reasonable to presume that a 
teacher, or other certificated educator, 
who has successfully come through this 
elaborate screening process is qualified 
for professional recognition and salary. 
In subsequent years the law provides, 
further, that the individual who fails 
to render the expected professional 
service may be removed from the ranks. 
It is not an easy course to follow, but 
it is provided for in the law. Not many 
would insist that dismissal be made 
easy. 


THE TEACHER WHO HAS 
ESTABLISHED TENURE WITHIN 
THIS FRAMEWORK HAS EVERY 
RIGHT TO CONTEND THAT HIS 
SERVICE IS MERITORIOUS. MOST 
STUDIES TO DATE CONFIRM THE 
EXTREME DIFFICULTY OF DIS- 
TINGUISHING TRAITS THAT 
MAKE ONE TEACHER MORE SUC- 
CESSFUL THAN ANOTHER IN 
TERMS OF DEGREE OF CONTRI- 
BUTION TOWARD SUCCESSFUL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 


Certainly, individual differences will 
exist. An individual educator may ren- 
der service that in particular respects 
is not thought to be satisfactory. Such 
instances may center around person- 
ality differences rather than incompe- 
tent services. The larger districts can 
solve such impasses by transfers of 
personnel among schools. Smaller 
schools should meet such issues and try 
through sound personnel practices to 
adjust such differences. Teacher asso- 
ciation professional relations commit- 
tees have a role to perform in such 
solutions. 

There are instances where the school 
board believes that it is not getting the 
kind of service it is entitled to for the 













salary money it is spending. Where 
these beliefs have been carefully docu- 
mented, it is the common responsibility 
of all parties to improve the service to 
the level of expected standards. It is 
the responsibility of the district to 
scrutinize its personnel program. Fur- 
ther professional preparation of the 
individual may be expected. A more 
personalized in-service education plan 
may be the answer. A more individual 
supervisory counseling and guidance 
program for the teacher may be needed. 
Conditions for instruction may require 
improvement. If in spite of all appro- 
priate efforts, the service remains unsat- 
isfactory, there is only one recourse: 
Dismissal. No profession should tolerate 
retention of a member on a part-profes- 
sional salary on the grounds he is worth 
only this much. He should be removed 
with the sanction and assistance of the 
professional organization. 


It must be remembered by critics 
that every profession will contain a 
few members who are not successful. 
The teaching profession is not to be 
judged in total by the behavior or work 
of a few of its members. Generaliza- 
tions and inferences should not be 
drawn that cannot stand the test of 
honest analysis. 


PROFESSIONAL VIEWPOINT OF 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 
AND MERIT RATING 


Developments in the field of educa- 
tion have moved at varying rates of 
speed. Some demands rise in intensity 
to reach a crucial peak, only to taper 
off and be forgotten. The current 
demands for merit rating systems are 
reaching new levels of intensity. It is 
mandatory that the teaching profession 
analyze the problems involved, review 
the pertinent research data, and con- 
stantly explore new programs. 

This statement is the result of a 
comprehensive study of merit rating 
and is offered as a guide to members of 
the teaching profession. The great bulk 
of evidence assembled to date con- 
cludes that systems of merit rating are 
not feasible and more problems are 
created than are solved. Should the 
local citizenry desire to study, analyze 
and venture into the field of merit 
rating, then this guide will be of value. 

Evaluation of a school staff has as 
its principal objective the improvement 
of the program of education, Al] other 
objectives will be subsidiary to this one. 
Certain subsidiary objectives, reason- 
able as they seem initially, would need 
to be set aside if they jeopardized this 
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major objective. Merit rating included 
as part of salary policy must be con- 
ducted with reference to mutually 
acceptable principles if it is to be suc- 
cessful in improving the program of 
education. On the basis of nationwide 
experience with merit rating, we have 
listed below the principles that spell 
out this position. 


WE AFFIRM THAT HIGH 
ACHIEVEMENT IN ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONAL STUDY AND 
GROWTH IN TEACHING CAPAC- 
ITY ARE MERITORIOUS IN THEM- 
SELVES AND DESERVE PROFES- 
SIONAL REWARD. 


1. WE AFFIRM that professional 
competence in educational service is 
enhanced by added preparation beyond 
the A.B. degree and the required quali- 
fications for a regular teaching certifi- 
cate. We would further accept that 
achievement in post-graduate study 
should be of high quality. 

2. WE AFFIRM that teaching ex- 
perience develops in the teacher the 
ability to perform at a higher level of 
professional competence. We would 
further accept that such experience 
must demonstrate evidence of profes- 
sional growth in capacity to serve the 
schools and not merely the accumula- 
tion of time served. 


WE REJECT PERSONNEL POLI- 
CIES, IN THIS INSTANCE SALARY 
POLICY, WHICH DENY OR _ IM- 
PUGN THE STATUS OF THE EDU- 
CATOR AS A PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTITIONER. 

3. WE AFFIRM that the professional 
educator will seriously approach his 
duties and strive unselfishly to enhance 
the learning and personal development 
of the children in his charge. We ac- 
cept the expectation that every educator 
will meet this standard. We further 
accept the propositions that such effort 
is susceptible to observation and report. 
Successful teaching can be identified, 
but the the finer degree of success can- 
not be measured with sufficient discrim- 
ination to weigh one kind of success 
against another for purposes of salary 
distinction. Teaching competence will 
be positively influenced where the 
teacher accepts both the validity and 
reliability of such evaluation. 


WE AFFIRM THAT SPECIAL 
RECOGNITION FOR SUPERIOR 
SERVICE MAY BE A PART OF THE 
PERSONNEL POLICY OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND COM- 
MUNITIES. 
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4. WE AFFIRM that service to 
children and school beyond expected 
standards of competence and effort may 
be deserving of special recognition. 
Many communities have devised means 
of rewarding individual teachers who 
have rendered conspicuous services 
other than granting financial reward. 
Thus far the most acceptable system of 
remuneration for teaching is based on 
preparation and experience. 

5. WE AFFIRM that every com- 
munity should provide to the regular 
professional teacher a professional sal- 
ary as outlined in the CTA Salary Pol- 
icy Statement. 


WE CANNOT AFFIRM SUPPORT 
OF ANY CURRENT MERIT SYSTEM 
SINCE MOST RESEARCH EFFORTS 
HAVE FAILED TO IDENTIFY THE 
DEGREES OF SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING. 

6. WE AFFIRM that the contribu- 
tion of the individual teacher to the 
education of his pupils is rarely possible 
to measure. The education of children 
and youth, is a joint-staff responsibility 
and is further heavily subjected to such 
outside influences as home environment, 
mass communication, adult example, 
and similar factors beyond the control 
of the teacher. 

7. WE AFFIRM that the effective- 
ness of any method of merit rating 
should be judged by its value in im- 
proving teacher competence, broadly 
interpreted. These must include the 
responsibilities to all pupils, the public 
school system, the community, and the 
profession of education. They can not 
be limited to service to particular pupils 
in a single classroom. 

8. WE AFFIRM that it is imprac- 
ticable to establish teacher competence 
standards which could be used for pur- 
poses of evaluation of classroom opera- 
tion. Research shows that it is admin- 
istratively impractical to apply such 
standards for purposes of pay differen- 
tiation. This difficulty is due to such 
factors as: variability in pupil capacity 
and background, pupil interest and 
aspiration, parental expectation for 
pupil achievement, classroom environ- 
ment and _ facilities, administration- 
teacher rapport, duty load, teacher ex- 
perience, and curriculum objectives. 

9. WE AFFIRM that research find- 
ings indicate that effective rating can 
be accomplished only when _ teacher 
acceptance of the validity of the cri- 
teria is given. 


THERE ARE INNUMERABLE 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN MERIT 


RATING ON WHICH WE CUR- 
RENTLY HAVE FEW ANSWERS. 
BASED ON PRESENT KNOWL- 
EDGE: 

1. WE REJECT a. salary policy 
which by implication infers that the 
majority of the school staff are not 
rendering the service which parents 
believe their children and the schools 
are entitled to. If a selected number 
are rated as “superior performers” or as 
“meritoriously professional,” will it not 
be inferred that the remaining “average” 
teachers do not have a high level of 
professional competence? 


2. WE REJECT salary _ policies 
which are adopted for the objective of 
salary differentiation, which potentially 
create inimical rivalry among the school 
staff, and which lend themselves to 
favoritism and patronage. 


3. WE REJECT any system of effi- 
ciency rating or performance evaluation 
of teaching competence, the design for 
which is not shared by those being eval- 
uated and whose professional judgment 
and integrity is not admitted to full 
partnership in both planning and opera- 
tion of the system. 


4. WE REJECT any application of 
salary policy which has as its objective 
“penalty” or “punishment” for inferior 
service. We deny the propriety of ex- 
penditure of any public school revenue 
for inferior teaching service; teachers 
who by general consensus offer inferior 
service should be removed from the 
employ of the schools if sound person- 
nel policies are unable to correct de- 
ficiencies. 

We reject the payment of salary dif- 
ferentials based upon the bare summary 
data of rating devices or simply the 
personal recommendation of raters. 


5. WE REJECT, on the basis of ex- 
isting research and with respect to 
existing knowledge of the unreliability 
of blanket rating procedures, the pro- 
priety of szlary distinctions based solely 
on such present mechanical devices as 
checklists, performance scales, or score 
cards. We accept the utility of such 
devices as aids in observation, but re- 
ject their usefulness when used to com- 
pute averages or rankings of perform- 
ance. We deny the propriety of per- 
sonal, anecdotal data entered into the 
personnel record of the teacher without 
his knowledge and opportunity to re- 
spond to the report. 


6. WE REJECT the assumption that 
numerous traits or behaviors frequently 
regarded as essential to or characteristic 
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of teaching effectiveness can be meas- 
ured with the precision needed to jus- 
tify differentials in salary. Research has 
repeatedly shown little correlation be- 
tween lists of traits and rule-of-thumb 
judgments of teaching effectiveness. 
Such evidence is not sufficient to justify 
departure from a sound professional 
salary schedule. 

7. WE REJECT any merit rating 
procedure which relies substantially on 
subject-matter achievement measured 
by presently available standardized 
tests. Absence of significant evidence 
of pupil growth in occasional aspects of 
the modern school curriculum should 
lead to investigation, but is not neces- 
sarily proof of lack of teacher merit. It 
should not be forgotten that the modern 
teacher is expected to guide pupil de- 
velopment — in addition to skill in 
fundamental subjects — in attitudes, 
ideals, morals, social interaction, civic 
virtues, international understanding, 
health, and sound recreation. Many of 
these accomplishments are very difficult 
to measure, and their full significance 
may not appear until adult ages are 
reached. 

A great deal of progress has been 
made in the last thirty years in relating 
salaries to teacher competence. The 
profession will not only continue to give 
sincere consideration to additional 
methods of relating salaries to teacher 
competence including merit rating, but 
will work diligently toward the discov- 
ery of new facts and insights about the 
problems of teacher evaluation and 
competence. 

In view of current information there 
is repeated herewith a previous state- 
ment from Salary Policy, _ previ- 
ously adopted as an official position of 
the CTA with respect to the matter: 

“17. The use of So-Called Efficiency 
Ratings or Other Subjective Rating De- 
vices as a Basis for Salary Schedule 
Placement Is Impracticable and Inad- 
visable. The total contribution of an 
individual educator to his pupils, school, 
and community cannot as yet be pre- 
cisely measured. Education of children 
and youth is a joint staff responsibility, 
not an individual educator’s responsi- 
bility. Any policy device which creates 
a spirit of jealousy or rivalry among 
educators is likely to interfere with the 
all-round development of a successful 
education program.” 


The above is NOT a policy statement of 
CTA but is offered here as a basis for 
discussion, leading to formal action of the 
State Council in April 1957. 


DEFENSE LESSON—Teachers from three Modesto schools learn how 90mm 
steel cartridge cases are drawn at Army’s Riverbank Ordnance Plant. A cold steel 
billet 8.875 inches in diameter and .65-inch thick, weighing 11 pounds, is drawn 
by successive operations into a cartridge case 23.5 inches long. Shown at plant 
during Business-Education Day tour of Modesto area industries are: Dr. Roy 
McCall, president, and Donald Duncan of Modesto Junior College; W. W. Nelson, 
plant manager for Norris-Thermador Corp., operators of the vast defense facility; 
Lloyd Raymond of Downey high; and George Genevro of Modesto high school. 


“My client charges that the school was culpably negligent in maintaining a high 
school roof so steep and slippery that his teenage son fell, and was thus publicly 
humiliated.” 
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Ventura Has Day 
for Education—Business 


Last fall Dr. John B. Crossley, super- 
intendent of secondary education and 
chairman of the Ventura Chamber of 
Commerce education committee, or- 
ganized a cooperative venture for the 
business houses of the city and the 
teachers of the Ventura union high 
school district. Three weeks later the 
experiment was followed by an Educa- 
tion-Business Day. Both programs were 
rated high by the business men who 
participated and by the faculties of 
the two junior high schools, the senior 
high, and the Ventura College. 

Business - Education Day is not a 
stranger in California, although it is 
better known in the middle west where 
it originated. It has now spread to all 
parts of the country, and the larger 
cities of California have B-E Day every 
October. Its purpose is to “increase our 
teachers’ understanding of America’s 
economic system—how it functions 
and how they contribute to and de- 
pend upon its expanding productivity.” 

Through visitation the teachers get 
a first-hand knowledge of the opera- 
tion of service agencies in the com- 
munity. They also learn something of 
the problems that these services face 
and meet in our ever-changing econ- 
omy. They can then present the prob- 
lems of personnel, buying and selling, 
servicing, transportation, etc., in their 
classes with more skill and greater 
assurance because of their acquired 
information. 

In Ventura 45 business houses with 


150 employees participated in this 
venture. They were hosts to 260 


teachers. Tours of the plants followed, 
after which the teachers were taken to 
lunch by their respective hosts at the 
best inns and hotels. Discussions and 
more tours followed lunch, and the 
teachers then returned to the college. 

The companies participating in B-E 
Day included the local banks, utility 
services, oil companies, railroad, travel 
bureau, press, stock exchange, depart- 
ment and clothing stores, motor car 
agencies, finance corporations, food 
marts, radio and TV stations, county 
Welfare and fire departments, state em- 
ployment service, a detective agency 
and the U. S. Navy personnel in Port 
Hueneme. 

At the reciprocity program, Educa- 
tion-Business Day, the schools played 
host to 59 businessmen who met with 
the superintendent of schools at the ad- 
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Professional questions answered by HARRY FOSDICK, Secretary 
of CTA Commission on Personnel Standards 


Leave for Nostalgia? 


QO. One of our teachers who has 
been in the district for five years and 
has never taken a day of sick leave 
wants to visit her parents in Kansas 
this Christmas. To get there by Christ- 
mas, she would have to leave before 
the start of vacation. She said she had 
not seen her parents for some time and 
is so homesick that she thinks she 
would he justified in asking for sick 
leave for the few days of absence. 
Could the district grant this request, 
and should our professional relations 
committee support her in making it? 

Ans. To assume that adults, espe- 
cially those with summer months in 
which they can plan their activities to 
suit themselves and with two weeks of 
vacation at the Christmas season, should 
become so emotionally or physically 
upset due to homesickness that they 
would be justified in using sick leave to 





ministration offices where they secured 
an over-all picture of the schools. 
School law, finances, curriculum and 
maintenance were presented. Then the 
men and women were divided into 
groups and were taken to the four 
schools in the district where they saw 
at first hand the plants, the students in 
their classes, the cafeterias in opera- 
tion, the equipment in shops, gym- 
nasiums, art and science rooms and 
business training rooms. After a lunch 
in the cafeteria, the groups met with 
a committee of teachers and adminis- 
trators and had a helpful discussion 
period in which questions were asked 
and answered. 

The business men and women who 
participated felt that their time had 
been well spent, for they learned much 
about their schools that they had not 
known before. Consensus was that B-E 
and E-B Days must become an annual 
affair in Ventura. 

—Mabelle B. McGuire 


See picture on opposite page 
for another B-E Day activity. 


extend a vacation period would be a 
most imaginative assumption. 

The Legislature has written CTA 
sick leave proposals into law to pro- 
tect children from exposure to conta- 
gious illnesses which do not completely 
incapacitate the teacher, and to protect 
teachers from personal loss due to 
illness or accident. If this teacher were 
granted the extra days of vacation at 
all, it certainly should be classified as a 
leave for personal convenience and full 
salary for those days should be de- 
ducted. Professional organizations easily 
could endanger the entire sick leave 
program if they started to press for its 
extension to cases such as this. If your 
colleague must get to Kansas by Christ- 
mas, air coach service is available and 
the difference in cost would be offset 
by the extra days of salary. 


oO oO 2 


Am I Entitled? 


Q. If a teacher joins the local chap- 
ter only, is he entitled to the benefits 
of CTA group buying, insurance, and 
other special services? 

Ans. The teacher who joins the local 
chapter only and does not pay his dues 
to the state association is not eligible 
for any special services except partici- 
pation in a local Blue Cross health 
insurance group. 


a o = 


Why All Three? 


Q. Is it advisable for a chapter to 
establish a policy which requires a 
member to join the state association 
and to refuse to accept local dues only? 
The objections given to the idea here 
are that this might mean fewer mem- 
bers in the local chapter, substitute 
teachers will join the local but not the 
state or national, and that husband and 
wife teaching teams pay just one state 
or national membership. 

Ans. Local conditions determine 
whether or not it is advisable to estab- 
lish unified dues. Many of our largest 
chapters have dues unified for NEA, 

(Continued to page 30) 
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PROM TENE FIELD 


tate wide professional news 


Bryan O. Wilson, Contra Costa county superintendent of 
schools, has been elected president of the Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of the NEA Department 
of Rural Education. Wilson came to California from Mon- 
tana in 1932. 

Celebrities Night and the Golden Key Awards presenta- 
tion will be held Saturday night of convention week at the 
NEA Centennial in Philadelphia, according to Robert E. 
McKay, president of National School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation and assistant executive secretary of CTA. 

Athletic Endeavor Awards have been presented to 20 
students of Menlo-Atherton high school by the Menlo Park 
Recorder “to encourage those qualities of sportsmanship, 
perseverance and courage that make men.” 

California Council of Geography Teachers will have its 
annual meeting at Compton College May 4. Dr. Robert 
Gillingham, former president of CTA, will present a paper 
on evolution of land use of Rancho San Pedro. Prominent 
geographers are scheduled to speak. Attendance will carry 
institute credit for teachers of Los Angeles county. 

A service in memory of Felix J. Gutierrez, stricken with 
cancer at 35, was held in Los Angeles. A teacher at Sturges 
junior high school, San Bernardino, he had been an influ- 
ential leader of YMCA, Boy Scouts, and church youth 
groups. 

Arnold O. Beckman, president of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said “a high proportion of the teachers 
in the nation’s public schools are incompetent” in a speech 
at the annual meeting of the State Chamber on November 
30. The San Francisco Chronicle on December 3 printed a 
top editorial titled “Competence Has A Money Value.” 
Urging that the dignity and prestige of the teaching pro- 
fession be enhanced, the editorial suggested that business 
men “pay the competent teachers enough to hold them in 
their professions.” 

In addition to readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic, schools must 
also emphasize three other fundamental R’s, declared Dr. 
Hugh Tiner, president of Pepperdine College, at a recent 
home-coming banquet of U.S.C. education alumni. “Par- 
ticularly important in our schools today are Reason, or the 
why of things; Resourcefulness, or the how; and Responsi- 
bility, representing the who, or integrative process in teach- 
ing. Education must always have the capacity to be 
inspired.” 

Jessamyn West, author of best-selling The Friendly 
Persuasion, has written another book To See the Dream, 
which will be published in the spring by Harcourt Brace. 
She is the wife of H. M. McPherson, Napa city superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Because Easter falls on the 21st this vear, Public Schools 
Week in California will be held April 29 to May 4 (instead 
of the usual fourth week in the month). 


New CTA local association charters have been presented 
to: No. 508, Magnolia Teachers Association, Orange county: 
509, San Diego State College Professional Educational 
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Association; 510, Colorado Desert Teachers Association, 
Riverside county; 511, Castro Valley High School Teachers 
Association, Alameda county; 512, Patterson Elementary 
Teachers Association, Stanislaus county. 


Ellis A. Jarvis is the new superintendent of schools tor 
Los Angeles. The former deputy superintendent succeeds 
the late Claude L. Reeves. Also promoted is Dr. Louise W. 
Seyler, from associate to deputy superintendent of a school 
system with more than 20,000 teachers and half a million 
students. 


J. Brady Howell is the newly appointed consultant in 
industrial arts for Santa Barbara. 

California colleges were well represented at the invita- 
tional conference for recreation workers in Washington. 
Present were Dr. Carl Nordly (U.C.), Dr. Marya Welch 
(U.C, Davis), David Gray (Long Beach S.C.), Dr, Tillman 
Hall (USC), Dr. Norman P. Miller (UCLA), Louise E. 
Means (State Dept. of Educ.), and W. H. Orion (San Fran- 
cisco). Purpose of the November meeting was to discover 
means of stepping up recruitment in the field. 


Active in the affairs of the Citizenship Clearing House are 
Dr. Peter H. Odegard, professor of political science at U.C., 
who serves as trustee; Dr. Ivan Hinderaker, on leave from 
UCLA to serve as CCH associate director; and John A. Vieg 
of Pomona College, who participated in a Pennsylvania 
workshop. 

Dr. Harold J. Bienvenu, formerly a Palo Alto principal, 
is the new associate director of the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, New York. Dr. Bienvenu has written for 
the CTA Journal. 


Richard Pearson has been named associate director of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. Mr. Pearson 
studied at Yale and USC, and for several years served as 
assistant director of the Los Angeles office of Educational 
Testing Service. 

Dr. Kermit A. Seefeld of UCSBC was a featured speaker 
at the Portland meeting of the Industrial Arts sectional 
meeting. His paper has now been published in the Industrial 
Arts Teacher for November-December. 


Dr. C, C. Trillingham, superintendent of schools for Los 
Angeles county since 1942, has been nominated for presi- 
dent-elect of the American Association of Schoo] Admin- 
istrators. 

Dr. Howard S. McDonald, president of Los Angeles State 
College, has announced details of a five-year $27 million 
building program for the Ramona campus. 

TV publicity came to Roosevelt High School in Los An- 
geles when the du Pont Theater on October 23 aired 
“Monument to a Young Man,” the story of a successful 
scholarship fund. 


Trends, published by the National School Public Relations 
Association of the NEA, had praise for the CTA Journal for 
last year’s “outstanding” series of articles by and about 
great Californians. 

The Educational TV and Radio Center at Ann Arbor has 
announced a $3750 grant to Stanford for research into view: 
ing habits. 

San Jose State College has launched its centennial cele- 
bration. The institution, which originated in San Francisco 
in 1857 as Minn’s Evening Normal School, has adopted the 
slogan of “Pioneers for one hundred vears.” 
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2 Soto 


onal news 


HAD YOUR SHOTS?—Polio vaccine is generally avail- 
able, Marion B. Folsom announced last month. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare told Washington 
newsmen that the need now is to inform the public and to 
encourage people to get Salk shots. The days of short 
supply are over and the vaccine is sitting in store rooms 
and drugstore shelves. 


AID LOOKS BETTER—Prospects for federal aid to 
education are good. There is little known opposition and 
several bills were drafted even before the 85th Congress 
convened in Washington. On the other hand, there are 
fears that obstacles may interfere with the passage of school 
legislation, despite the announced need by leaders of both 
major parties. Partisan squabbles may occur, and the possi- 
bility persists that a new “extraneous amendment” may be 
offered. Last year’s Kelley bill (HR 7535) was defeated after 
Rep. Adam C. Powell (D-N. Y.) offered his amendment to 
withhold funds from states which operate racially segregated 
schools. As a result the bill never reached the Senate floor, 
where there would have been new difficulties. 

A new attempt in the current session has been promised 
support by the Eisenhower administration, by spokesmen of 
hoth parties in both houses of Congress. There is some talk 
of a first attempt in the Senate rather than the lower house. 

A coordinated effort to secure passage of federal aid for 
schools is being made by a coalition of educational organi- 
zations under the leadership of the NEA, various labor 
unions, and many social and welfare organizations. Meet- 
ings were held during December to lay the groundwork for 
a united effort. 


NEW HIGHS—tThe compilers of statistics continue to 
announce new, all-time highs: The cost of living keeps 
going up, after a two-year period of relative steadiness.— 
College enrollments are up, exceeding the 1947 and 1948 
peaks when returning veterans flooded America’s campuses. 
—Teachers’ salaries are rising.—Birth rates reached a new 
high in 1956 with more than four million live births.— 
Proposed bond issues were approved in overwhelming num- 
ber by voters in the November election, but the bonds are 
in danger of flooding the market, where interest rates are 
inching upward. Certain school districts in the South are 
having trouble because bond issues for segregated schools 
are considered undesirable by investors. Substandard teach- 
ers also are on the increase. Latest NEA estimates speak 
of 180,000. 


Lawrence G. Derthick, formcr superintendent of schools 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee, became U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in mid-December. Long active in NEA, he 
served as president of the American Association of School 
Administrators in 1953-54 and is a member of the NEA 
Lezislative Commission. 

Thanks to an additional $2 million Congressional appro- 
pristion, USOE has shown great personnel expansion in the 
last few months, seven major appointments having been 
mace in December. Typical was appointment of Dr. John 
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B. Holden of Michigan as Specialist in Adult Education, the 
first time this position has been filled on a permanent full- 
time basis. 


Roy K. Wilson became acting director of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations on December 1 as Dr. 
Belmont Farley retired. Formerly assistant director of the 
Division, Wilson will continue his duties as executive secre- 
tary of the National School Public Relations Association. 


Classroom teachers from all parts of the nation attended 
the first national all-teacher conference on teacher merit 
rating in Washington, D.C., November 23-24. (See discus- 
sion guide on page 19 of this edition.) 


Pan American Week has been set for April 8-14. Available 
to teachers after February 1, from Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C., are kits including posters, guides, 
teaching aids, and documents. 


NEA Building Fund report for October 31 shows Cali- 
fornia has provided $287,400 of its $350,000 5-year goal. 
Most of this is accounted for with 1,916 life memberships. 
October gain was $30,700. 


Public school expenditures per pupil did not increase as 
rapidly as average personal income during the 15-year span 
ending in 1954, according to the latest biennial survey from 
the Office of Education. The report also shows improvement 
in attendance rates, a higher percentage of men teachers, 
and gradual increase in teacher salaries. 


Bernard M. Baruch, whose advise has been sought in 
many fields, volunteered a resounding endorsement to pub- 
lic recognition for teachers in This Week, Sunday newspaper 
supplement with more than 11 million circulation in 37 
major cities. 


To catch up with the needs of the nation’s 32,338,688 
school children, we must build 328 classrooms a day and 


hire 493 new teachers daily for the next year. This is the 
outlook for 1957, says the NEA. 


Annual observance of Brotherhood week has been set for 
February 17-24. Some excellent program aids and publica- 
tions are available from regional offices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews: 6461 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 28, and Suite 815, Central Tower, 703 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3. 


Boy Scouts of America will mark its 47th anniversary 
February 6-12. Many schools will cooperate in observance 
activities honoring adult leaders and boys for their contri- 
bution to the building of sound citizenship. Fifty thousand 
American boys will attend the National Jamboree next July 
in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, and 1500 will travel to Eng- 
land for the British Jubilee in August. 


A joint committee of the NEA and the National School 
Boards Association (to be confirmed as an NEA standing 
committee) includes as a member Carl B. Munck of Oak- 
land. The interim committee includes five NEA members 
and five School Board members. 


National convention of American Association of School 
Administrators will open Friday, February 15 at Atlantic 
City, closing on February 20. National School Boards 
Association will meet in the same city February 14-16. 
C. C. Trillingam of Los Angeles, a candidate for president- 
elect, is scheduled as a major speaker. 
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L.A.’s Educational 


Television 


Gets Ready 
To Blossom 


After a discouraging start 
three years ago, Los An- 
geles has the 
seed for what may be an 


planted 


educational harvest. An 
experiment to be 
launched at Los Angeles 
City College will provide 
for classes on TV, with 
credit. 


Johus Ffarrington 


N 1953, CTA Journal reported the 
robust budding of Channel 28 on 
the University of Southern California 
campus, the world’s first community- 
service educational station. 
But, unfortunately, a growing shortage 


television 


Mr. Harrington is dean of educational 
services at Los Angeles City College. 
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of that “long green” caused the experi- 


ment to wither before it was well 


started. 

Three years later, prospects for a 
new blossoming appear certain, even 
though this time the revived “tree” will 
take a different form and has acquired 
a new set of “gardeners” in the Los 
Angeles City Board of Education and 
its Division of Extension and Higher 
Education. The board approved 
$50,000 October 19 to launch 
closed-circuit television at Los Angeles 
City College the spring, 1957, 
semester. Then the outcome of a care- 
ful evaluation will determine whether 
continuation of the project up to 1959 
is to be recommended, with the inclu- 
sion of East Los Angeles and Valley 
Junior Colleges in the program. 


on 


for 


“This experiment will be made _ to 
determine if at least a partial solution 
can be found for some of the pressing 
problems of education—such as rising 
school population, growing teacher 
shortages in certain fields, shortage of 
housing, and mounting building costs,” 


Superintendent of Schools Ellis A. 
Jarvis told the board of education: 
“The project will be concerned with 
comparing the effectiveness of the new 
television medium with conventional 
classroom instruction as it contributes 
to the student’s acquiring knowledge 
establishing attitudes that will 
him a citizen of his 


and 
make good 
community.” 

In order to prepare for the launching 
of classes in health hygiene, introduc- 
tory physics, and physical geography 
the the closed- 
circuit venture come spring, work was 
started to prepare facilities in Los 
Angeles City College’s Social Arts Build- 
ing after the board gave its 
approval to the plan. At least as a 
starter, there have been several rooms 
taken over for the project—one for a 
transmitting “studio,” another for a 
“receiving” classroom, and a third for 
office space. 


with blossoming of 


soon 





A Contrast in History 


It is strange indeed that the building 
picked for the debut of the experiment 
—one of the first of its kind on the 
West Coast and given nurture in the 
second largest school system in the 
nation—should be a vine-covered struc- 
ture dating back to the days of the Los 
Angeles State Normal School, founded 
in 1914, and to the first U.C.L.A. 


campus, which also occupied the same 
plant. As a matter of fact, only a few 








feet away from Social Arts Building, 
where the experiment will be per- 
formed, is a marker for El] Camino 
Real, the first route to link the outposts 
of civilization in what became Califor- 
nia. Amazed indeed would have been 
the Spanish padres of more than a 
century ago if they had been blessed 
with a time-machine and could have 
seen what goings-on are under way at 
this point on their ancient trail. 

Taking shape under the guidance of 
Dr. Howard A. Campion, associate 
superintendent for the Division of Ex- 
tension and Higher Education, and 
with the direction of Miss Edith M. 
Clark, assistant superintendent in 
charge of junior colleges, the closed- 
circuit undertaking will be manned by 
a special staff. 

Hal Owen, formerly coordinator of 
junior college —high school relations, 
is the new educational television spe- 
cialist in charge of the project. One of 
his first tasks will be to train the instruc- 
tors who will offer the courses on the 
closed-circuit. Each of these “TV teach- 
ers” is also to conduct one other class 
in the same subject in a conventional 
manner for purposes of giving the eval- 
uator and other observers a basis for 
comparison of results. 


Goals Are Listed 

In this regard, the objectives of the 
closed-circuit program as described in 
an official communication from the Di- 
vision of Extension and Higher Educa- 
tion to the board are as follows: 


1. To determine the effect of the 
project on both the student and _ the 
instructor; 

2. To ascertain what courses can be 
taught most satisfactorily by use of 
instructional television; 

3. To estimate costs necessary to 
extend the experiment and expand it 
to include receiving outlets at East Los 
Angeles and Los Angeles Valley junior 
colleges; 

4. To establish basic relationships 
between the TV staff and administra- 
tors at the colleges concerned; anc 

5. To judge, through 
methods of evaluation,” the worth of 
instructional television as a 
medium. 


“accepted 
teaching 


Recommendations for the  closed- 
circuit plan, as well as the statement of 
objectives given above, were the out- 
growth of a survey of alternatives that 
was completed under the sponsorship 


(Continued to page 32) 
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NOW IN EFFECT! 


New C14 Group Life Insurance Plan! 


Recommended by Advisory Panel on Insurance 
Approved by CTA Board of Directors 


@ Available to members by chapter qualification. 


@ Up to $16,000 coverage, depending on age of individual members 
and plan selected by chapter. 


@ Choice of three basic plans at rates ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 
monthly; plan to be selected by the chapter. 


@ Same low premium applies to all members. 
@ Provides larger amounts of insurance when family needs are greatest. 


@ Double Indemnity in case of accidental death. Waiver of premium in 


event of total disability prior to age 60, included in plan. 


@ No medical examination required during qualifying or eligible period. 


Your local chapter has complete details of this new life insur- 


ance plan. Ask your president what steps need to be taken 


to enroll your chapter. 





Underwritten by 


Occidental Life Tusurance Company of California 


Home Office: Los Angeles 
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explained by TRANSVISION 
...exclusively in THE AMERICAN ‘i 


f 
PEOPLES 2 
Full color illustrations on transparent pages unveil the 4 
internal mysteries of a modern jet engine. The American ENCYC LO PEDIA I 
Peoples Encyclopedia also uses Transvision to illustrate ‘ 
other subjects such as the human anatomy, nuclear 20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable N 
reactor, diesel and gas engines, comparative anatomy. Knowledge 
This is one of many exclusive features which make The Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief : 
American Peoples Encyclopedia a most frequently asked t 
for source of information in schools and libraries. 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia written and designed for the understanding : 
of young people as well as adults. These 20 magnificent vg CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES 
volumes of usable knowledge belong in every school and Y= 2 Ben F. Davis, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Box 


; . ; 64, Monrovia, California (Former I 
library! May we send you further information? cata Sesitee of Stunden. : 


University of Houston, Principal and 
teacher in California schools). 


s-4- _ ane ; Robert W. Friedberg, M.A., ] 
j eee donad Bod Pe aie " M.P.A., 8128 Burnham Way, Hay- . , 
* = : soe Reais ice 3 ward, California (Former instructor, , ‘ 
; Texas Technological College, Modes- ; , 
ery PEE er RE to and Arroyo High Schools). 
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hehe SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
— School and Library Division. 


Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting The American N. H. Gilbert, Director, | 
Peoples Encyclopedia to families in your community. Write to: Mr. 179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The Children’s Hour and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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STATE COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 13) 


the extension of full mandatory tenure 
to all teachers in the state of Califor- 
nia, accompanied by the implementa- 
tion of sound personnel policies, good 
screening procedures, and adequate 
professional evaluation practices.” 

The Council also approved a recom- 
mendation that CTA sponsor legislation 
to provide that probationary teachers 
must be given a written statement of 
cause for non-reemployment if they so 
request. 


Measures Tabled 

Two tenure measures which were 
rejected by the Legislative committee 
and tabled by the Council in general 
session would have provided: (1) that 
a permanent employee on leave of 
absence, employed by another “tenure” 
district, would receive permanent status 
in the second year of employment in 
the new district and (2) that tenure 
may be granted to a teacher by a new 
employing district after one year’s pro- 
bationary period if, within the previous 
39 month period, he had been classified 
as a permanent employee. 

Dorothy Lippold, chairman of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
reported on projects achieved by the 
Department and announced the pro- 
gram for the Southwest Regional Con- 
ference to be held at Fresno March 
28-30. The group endorsed the candi- 
dacy of Elizabeth Yank for NEA 
Director. 

Minimum Salary $4200 

L. Donald Davis, chairman of the 
Salary Schedules and Trends commit- 
tee, received Council approval of an 
addition to the Salary Policy statement 
changing salary goals from $4200- 
$9000 to $4500- $10,000. He also 
received Council approval of a recom- 
mendation that the present minimum 
salary in California of $3400 be 
changed to $4200. 

A lengthy statement titled Merit 
Rating of Teachers for Purposes of 
Salary Payment was presented to the 
Council, but action was deferred until 
the April meeting, permitting additional 
time for study. The statement is pub- 
lished in this edition of CTA Journal as 
a guide to membership study before 
formal action as an addition to Salary 
Poli: Y. 

|. Allen Hodges, chairman of the 
Retirement committee, reported exten- 
sive studies of survivor benefits, said 
that articles would be written designed 
to help young people prepare for retire- 
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ment and to compare costs of the State- 
underwritten plan against private  in- 
surance investment. 
Survivor Benefit Program 

He outlined seven specific points in 
the survivor benefits program as a basis 
for legislation to be introduced this 
year. The program suggested was ap- 
proved by the Council, substantially as 
reported in the April edition of CTA 
Journal and as approved by the mem- 
bership vote last May. The State will 
be requested to provide for an actuarial 
evaluation of the program, as_pre- 
viously provided for the State Em- 
ployees Retirement System. 


Out-of-State Credit 


The committee recommended nu- 
merous provisions in the out-of-state 
service credit formula, but an Interim 
Committee of the Legislature will be 
requested to continue the study and 
provide an evaluation. 

The Council approved the principle 
of allowing election of optional benefits 
before retirement upon qualification for 
service retirement. Terms of the pro- 
posed legislation will be submitted to 
the Legislative committee in February. 

Optional re-deposit of withdrawn 
contributions to the State Teachers’ 
Retirement System (when a_ person 
returns to membership more than a 
year after such withdrawal) was ap- 
proved for appropriate legislation. 

Legislation was also approved mak- 
ing the number of years required for 
qualifying for service retirement at age 
55 (or for vesting an interest in the 
retirement program) five years instead 
of the present ten years. 

A revolving fund permitting the Sys- 
tem to expedite payment of tentative 
retirement allowances was urged by 
Council action. 

Although the Council took no action 
regarding OASI, it reaffirmed its policy 
that membership of the State Teachers’ 
Retirement System be one indivisible 
coverage group. 

The question of textbook selection 
and distribution in the elementary 
schools was referred to the Financing 
Public Education committee and the 
Educational Policy Commission for 
further study. 


Guests Bring Greetings 

Guest speakers who brought greet- 
ings to the Council at the opening 
session included Mrs. Jane Hood, assist- 
ant to the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and Mrs. Russell Scott, 
state president of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. JWM 


Standard 
School Broadcast 
Schedule 


“The Worlds of 
Music” 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Percussion Instruments Jan. 
The Woodwinds Jan. 
Brasses and the Band Jan. 
Strings and the Symphony Jan. 


MUSIC MAPS THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Aboriginal America Jan. 
Colonial America Feb. 
The “Mirage” Lands Feb. 
New Nation Feb. 
Neighbor Nations Feb. 
Hemisphere Crossroads Mar. 


NEW WORLD — NEW MUSIC 


New People-New Songs fMar. 

New Lands—New Dances Mar. 21 
American Musical Theatre + Mar. 28 
Tone-picture Travelogue fApril 4 
Hymns of Hope tApril 11 
Pan American Concert April 25 


THE WORLDS OF MUSIC May 2 


The complete list of stations broadcasting the 
Program is given in the Teacher’s Manual. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 


tThese programs will be broadcast one 
week later in Oregon. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
we eee er 
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STONES ARE MONEY! 
an odd fact of finance! 
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Large stones are still used as 
money among certain natives of 
the South Pacific Micronesian is- 
lands. Imagine paying your bills 
with stones ranging in size from 
doughnuts to car wheels! 














This modern man, perhaps one of 
your neighbors, is off to pay his 
bills with a single slip of paper...a 
check from Pacific Finance, which 
he borrowed to protect his price- 
less credit rating. 












Pacific Finance counsels thought- 
ful spending and careful credit 
rating protection. When you have 
a need for money, either to buy 
something you need or to protect 
what you already have, PF may 
be able to help you. There’s a PF 
office near your home or office. 
Check your phone book for the 
nearest PF location. 

















FINANCE “cn 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 





















WHAT I'D LIKE TO 
KNOW IS... 


(Continued from page 23) 


CTA, and the local, and collect only a 
single professional fee. Maintenance of 
your chapter requires that at least 
three-fourths of your members must be 
members of the CTA anyway. 

The objection regarding substitute 
teachers could be covered by establish- 
ing unified dues for fulltime employees 
only. As for husband and wife teach- 
ing combinations, CTA memberships 
are not family memberships. If they 
choose to teach on one salary, they 
might justify taking only one member- 
ship, but since they obtain double 
benefits, each should become members 
of the profession. I know that double 
mailings of the CTA Journal confuse 
this issue. Only a few cents out of the 
$12 dues go into the cost of producing 
the Journal, the remainder being cov- 
ered by advertisers. If the couple 
wished to do so, they could have one 
copy mailed to a office, a 
teacher in another state or country, or 
a member of the district governing 
board. 


doctor’s 


Tusurance Claims 


Q. If, on the basis of local chapter 
dues, a person obtains automobile in- 
surance through a false statement that 
he is a CTA member, might an insur- 
ance claim be denied? 


Ans. It’s not likely that an insurance 
claim would be under these 
conditions, but it is probable that the 
policy would be cancelled. This is not 
likely, anyway, since the company 
which writes CTA automobile insur- 
ance verifies membership with the state 
CTA office before a policy is issued or 
renewed. 


denied 


Broken Glasses 


QO. What, if anything, can be done 
about reimbursement for a_ teacher's 
glasses which were broken on the school 
grounds during the performance of 
duty? 


Ans. Although a specific case might 
involve conditions which would permit 
a specific answer, the only general reply 
seems to be that there is nothing in the 











Education Code which either prohibit 
a district from reimbursing a_ teache; 
for damage to personal property jp. 
curred in performance of duty, or whic) 
compels the district to do so unless th 
loss is due to provable negligence o 
the part of the governing board or jt 
officials. 


Administrator Salary 


Q. I noticed your statement in the 
November CTA Journav saying that 
some schools now are tying the super. 
intendent’s salary to that of the teach. 
ers. Could you tell us what kind of « 
formula is being used? 


The comment re- 
ferred to “administrators’ salaries,” not 
to superintendents’ salaries specifically, 
Actually, many more districts have de. 
veloped schedules which tie the salaries 
of principals, supervisors, and _ other 
subordinate administrators to the basic 
teachers’ schedule than have included 
the superintendent. 

Basic policies which should guide a 
committee in devising such a schedule 
are outlined in the CTA salary con- 
mittee handbook, “Pay Windows for 
the Profession.” Other helpful mate- 
rials may be obtained from the CTA 
Research Department. 


Ans. November 


County Office 


QO. For the past ten years I've been 
employed, on contract, by the county 
superintendent of schools to teach 
home-bound children. On May 14 | 
received a letter asking me to come 
into the county office at my earliest 
convenience to discuss plans for the 
next year. I did so of my own free 
will. I was told verbally that home 
teaching was being discontinued and 
no new contract would be forthcoming. 
Is this a legal dismissal, or do I have 
some recourse? 


Ans. Unfortunately, there is no ten- 
ure law er continuing contract law 
which applies to county schools office 
personnel as there is for employees of 
school districts. Since no method of 
notification is specified in the Educa- 
tion Code, the notice you received does 
not violate your legal rights. CTA is 
sponsoring legislation this year to ex- 
tend protection to county office staff 
members, but this will be too late to 
offer any legal advantage to you. 


CTA Journal, January !957 
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HARIAN’S TWO NEWEST BOOKS 


Order Both—at 20% Saving—For Prompt Delivery 





AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in what- 
ever corner of the U. S. or Canada you drive to (and it even covers 
Mexico and Cuba as well). 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska to 
Mexico. Whether you're visiting New England or California, Florida or 
the National Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, the 
East, the South or the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells you 
road by road the scenic way to go and it always directs you to the 
important sights along the way and in the cities. 


” In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or 






} woman D FOROS 
; Car New Orleans, the Black Hills or Montreal, 
America by Car takes the guesswork out of 
} : travel. Of course it names hundreds upon 
0 hundreds of recommended places to eat and 
‘Tas hee? pled te ont tn eet jeremy = STAY. 
ee = America is so big you can easily overlook 


a: A or forget important sights or make many a 

. = wrong turn. So get America by Car, the book 
that makes sure you'll see everything of conse- 
quence and always travel right. 


America by Car is fully 170,000 words in 
length (for which most publishers would charge 
~ % $5-$8). But it costs only $2.50, while it helps 
~* = you see any part of America as you’ve probably 
= never before explored this part of the world. 








Tue Best in THe Wesr 


Whether you’re headed for Yellowstone or 
Hollywood, the Indian pueblos or the Rockies, 
the Black Hills or the Spanish missions, seeing 
them with Thomas B. Lesure’s 170,000 word 
guide is like going with a veteran traveler 
who’s been there a dozen times before. 

From San Diego to Montana, from El Paso 
to Seattle, there’s not a place in all the West 
that Thomas B. Lesure won’t help you explore 
better and with more knowledge, and he also 
covers the nearby strips of Canada and Mexico, 
places like Vancouver, Jasper, Banff, Guaymas, 
etc. 

Of course, there’s much more besides: 


Are you driving? Thomas B. Lesure details 
the best roads to take, the scenic turn-offs, the 
outstanding motels and restaurants to pull up to. 

Are you traveling in other ways? Here’s the 
data you want about seeing the West without a car of your own. 


Do you want a stay-put vacation? There’s so much to do in the West 

all the usual activities plus such things as prospecting for gold, dude 
ranching, mountain climbing, boating, hunting, etc., and Thomas B. Le- 
sure makes sure you fill all your time with day after day of fun, 


Going with children? You need his full rundown of the things in the 
West that will capture their interest. 

What about tipping? Is it different out West? Here are the facts you 
need every day on whom, when, and how much to tip. 

And there’s still much more to this 170,000 word book (a book as 
long as three novels): how to get FREE souvenirs, where to find excellent 
buys in Indian blankets, how to visit the Indian villages, even such infor- 
mation as where to find the best places to live or retire in all the West. 

Make your Western holiday the vacation that really gave you_every- 
thing you ever wanted in a vacation. Get The Best in the West. Despite 
its enormous amount of information which you'll use every day you're 
in the West, it costs only $2.50. 





books — $5 value — for only $4 





SPECIAL OFFER: Order both 
— AND GET 


10 TRAVEL pao For it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, in 
overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even 
exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. You learn about jobs in 
travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in importing and exporting con- 
cerns, with mining and construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs 
in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, 
the almost-sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the 
wonderful travel opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and 
the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he 
replies in 75,000 words of facts, ““The answer is still a very definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That 
Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, 
$1. Fill out coupon. 





Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember ? 


_ The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation 
is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can visit 
on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, tells 
you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This is the man 
who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get more for your 
money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 


about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish 


—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus 
trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, 
Jong rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save 
it national parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit 

— about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North 
‘Voods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown vaca- 

n wonderlands almost at your front door. 


Of urse, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in 
all An erica, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no 
oe (oes he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter 

ow 1 uly different and exciting is the vacation you choose through his 
experionced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do 
withir your budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by 
Car, shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

wet can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 
beer to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next 
aa = be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the cou- 

raer, 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Passenger-carrying FREIGHTERS 
are the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to- 
be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to 
either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or along the St. 
Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can 
be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. 
Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, or South America; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes 
Around the World. This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and 
travel writers say ““To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at 
a resort get Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 131 page 1957 edition includes prac- 
tically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, 
England, France, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the World at Low 
Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


~—— ee caer caer arn arn arn arn ann ann ener ann acer es esses ee ee ee ee 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 112 Spring St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $................-... (cash, check, or money order). Please send 
me the books I have checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY 
IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


[1] America by Car—$2.50. 
(1) The Best in the West-—-$2.50. 
Special offer No. 1: Both books above for $4. 
Travel Routes Around the World—-the traveler’s 
passenger-carrying freighters—$1. 
How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring-—$1. 
() Special Offer No. 2: All 5 books above ($8 value) for $6. 
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TELEVISION BLOSSOMS 


(Continued from page 26) 


of the Division of Extension and 
Higher Education. Among means con- 
sidered for the experiment were (1) 
securing time on a regular commercial 
station already in operation, (2) taking 
over Channel 28 at S.C., which was 
discontinued because of financial diffi- 
culties, (3) utilizing Channel 22, an- 
other local station, which is inactive at 
present except for a_ periodic test 
pattern; and (4) establishing the school 
system’s own ultra-high frequency 
station. 

It was felt that the possibility of 
closed-circuit TV was better than these 
other proposals, however, because it 
would involve less expense, keep facili- 
ties required to a minimum, permit the 
school system’s administrative staff and 
board of education to retain complete 
control; and, if the experiment was 
successful, enable expansion of the 
program with the least difficulty. The 
operation, as it is set up for the re- 
mainder of the 1956-57 school year, 
will take $22,200 for salaries of the 
TV staff, and $26,900 for equipment. 
Present opinion is that the program, 
if expanded after this school year and 
continued until 1959, would involve 
an additional $155,000. 


How Will It Affect Teaching? 

As arrangements are being made for 
the start of the classes on TV at Los 
Angeles City College, many questions 
have arisen regarding the implications 
of the plan. One inquiry has involved 
its effect on teaching. 

“Faculties in our colleges 
need not worry about closed - circuit 
television’s replacing the classroom 
instructor,” emphasized Assistant Su- 
perintendent Clark. “If the medium 
turns out to be the valuable teaching 
aid that some have predicted, it will be 
a major ally in coping with the spiral- 
ling enrollments of the next ten years. 
However, such a program would always 


junior 


remain a tool of the classroom instruc- 
tor rather than a substitute for him, 
just as textbooks and present audio- 
visual materials have served as aids in 
the improvement of learning.” 

It has also been stressed that the 
same academic and _ disciplinary _ re- 
quirements and standards that apply to 
the present-day classroom will be main- 
Like- 


wise, the same amount and type of 


tained in the television classes. 


credit will be granted for the closed- 
circuit courses as for those taught by 
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* AL E N D A R of coming events 


JANUARY 

5—CTA Central Section classroom 
teachers; regular meeting; Fresno. 

5—Orientation of New State Council 
Members; San Francisco. 

9—National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools; annual dinner; 
New York City. 

11—CTA Southern Section, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Los 
Angeles. 

12—CTA Bay Section council meet- 
ing; Berkeley. 

12—CTA Central Section council meet- 
ing; Fresno. 

12—CTA Southern Section 
meeting; Los Angeles. 


council 


17-18—Commission for Accrediting 
Junior Colleges; Hacienda, Fresno. 

18-19—California Junior College Assn. 
executive committee meeting; 
Hacienda, Fresno. 

19—CESAA, Bay Section meeting; 
Oakland. 

19—CTA State Board of 
meeting; San Francisco. 


Directors 


the conventional means of instruction. 
Examinations and quizzes will be basic- 
ally the same as those given in regular 
For test purposes, both broad- 
cast and receiving sections of the 
courses concerned will be treated as a 
single group. The question of making 
possible two-way communication be- 
tween the instructor and the “TV stu- 
dent” will be the subject of continued 


classes. 


experimentation until adequate meth- 
ods have been found. 

In reviewing preparations for the 
program, Dr. Campion points out that 
the effectiveness of television as a 
teaching-learning medium is no longer 
questioned and_ observes: 


“Experiments under way elsewhere 
in the country at schools of all levels 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
demonstrated that  in- 
creased efficiency in learning is possible 
this medium. 


grades—have 


Therefore, 
American education appears to be on 


through 


the threshold of a new era in teaching 
methods which may _ revolutionize 
many programs of instruction, and Los 
Angeles should move as rapidly as 
possible to discover its best plan of 


utilizing this new instructional aid.” 


26—CTA Central Coast Section; board 
of directors meeting; Salinas. 

31—A-V Education Assn. of California: 
annual conference; Bakersfield. 


FEBRUARY 


1-2—CTA Southern Section; Good 
Teaching Conference; Los Angeles, 

2—CESAA, Central Section; spring 
meeting; Bakersfield. 

7-9—State Young Farmer Convention; 
Marysville. 

9—CTA Central Coast Section; coun- 
cil meeting; Greenfield. 

9—Affiliated Representatives to CTA 
Council; San Francisco. 

9—California Education Clubs, Bay 
Section; U.S.F., San Francisco. 

14-16—American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, 
NEA; annual convention; Chicago. 


14-16—National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, 
a div. of United Business Educa- 
tion Assn., NEA; annual meeting; 
Chicago. 

15-20—AASA; Atlantic City, N.]. 


Be NEA wise... 


DID YOU KNOW THAT- 


Integration in the public schools 
is endorsed in the platform of the 
NEA. Reaffirmed at the Portland 
convention last July, the following 
resolution is a quotation from the 
NEA Handbook, page 101: 


“The National Education Associa- 
tion recognizes that integration of 
all groups in our public schools is a 
process which concerns every state 
and territory in our nation. 

“The Association urges that all 
citizens approach this matter of in- 
tegration in the public schools with 
the spirit of fair play and goodwill 
which has always been an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the American 
people. It is the conviction of the 
Association, that all problems of in- 
tegration in our schools are capal)le 
of solution at the state and_ local 
levels by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness, and reasonableness work- 
ing together in the interests of 
national unity for the common good 


of all.” 


CTA Journal, January !957 
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THE NEW 
RAND M¢€NALLY 


BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED Means— 
HISTORY that your students will gain 
GEOGRAPHY a sense of Time and Change—HISTORY 
TOGETHER that your students will understand the simple basic 
relationships between man and his land—GEOGRAPHY 


that your students will learn these essentials 
the way it is best learned TOGETHER 


TEACHING FEATURES 
GETTING READY = Jt tells your students briefly about geography and history that follows. 


TO STUDY 2 : si 8 : ; 
This device of combining the text, the map, and the picture, while 


TEXT-PICTURE unique in these books was originated by Life Magazine. 
MAP : ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 
You are right in expecting Rand M¢Nally to have the outstanding map 


MAP PROGRAM _ program. 
¢ Color-Merged relief maps for simplicity, vividness and accuracy. 
¢ Numerous special product and area maps. 
¢ Newly created maps to illustrate and summarize the lessons. 
WORKSHOPS ‘To help your students learn and remember, the workshops provide— 
¢ Questions on history. 
¢ Questions on geography 
e Reviews 
Projects 
Time charts 
Summaries 
Reading lists 
THE BOOKS AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 


Mr. C. Glen Smith 

Rand McNally & Co., Mr. Verne R. Hulett Mr. John A. Nevins 
575 Mission St., 4693 N. Angus St. 1418 E. Harmony Lane 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Fresno 26, Calif. Fullerton, Calif. 
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UNITED STATES ® CANADA @ ALASKA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET 
TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


GROUP AND 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


For itineraries and 
other information write 


Division of Travel Service 
Department C 


National Education Association 
1203 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WEST INDIES © HAWAII © MEXICO @ CENTRAL AMERICA @ ROUND THE WORLD 


SOUTH AMERICA® EUROPE @ AFRICA 


“Look, I can use 
my hands again”! 


ah 
Lads 


IN JANUARY 


PLANNING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM, by 
George A. Beauchamp. New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1956, 286 pp. 
$4.75. 


In his preface, the author states that all 
school problems ultimately affect the cur- 
riculum, and as they are resolved, curricu- 
lum changes may be proposed. The process 
suggested in the book is offered as a solu- 
tion to some of the problems confronting 
educators today. 

Four basic proposals are presented: first, 
the curriculum defined as the design of a 
social group for children’s educational ex- 
periences in school; second, certain aspects 
of our culture considered fundamental to 
an elementary school curriculum and _ its 
planning; third, elementary curriculum 
should be cooperatively planned by admin- 
istrators, teachers and school patrons; and 
fourth, a procedure for curriculum plan- 
ning is suggested. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Under part I, the curriculum to be planned, 
Dr. Beauchamp concerns himself with the 
curriculum as a basic educational concern, 
conceptions of curriculum and orientation 
of curriculum for planning. Part Il covers 
the fundamental considerations of plan- 
ning: developing a heritage, the school in 
society, nature and demands of children, 
the learning process, and authority, re- 
sponsibility and leadership. Part III covers 
planning activities and procedures. 

Dr. Beauchamp is at the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

—Vivian Toewe 


RELIGION IN EDUCATION, an an- 
notated bibliography compiled by 
Joseph Politella, published by Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 81 pp., $1.00. 


There is some very fine material anno- 
tated in this publication. Sections are 
clearly defined and references listed 
according to curriculum content. The an- 
notations are excellent and give the reader 
definite information about the books. 

The purpose of the Teacher Education 
and Religion Project is in line with NEA 
and CTA policies to “teach objectively 
about religion without advocating or teach- 
ing a religious creed.” The main purpose 
is “to prepare the teacher to convey to his 
students the significance of religion in 
human affairs” and “to deal with religion 
directly and objectively whenever and 
wherever it is intrinsic to learning experi- 
ences in the field of study.” 

If student teachers are given this train- 
ing the teaching of the relation of religion 
to various fields of study as well as the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values 


would be attacked with much 
confidence than is now the case. 
—Mary S. Zuber 


greater 


SOCIAL EDUCATION IN ELEMEN. 
TARY SCHOOLS, by Henry J. Otto, 
Ph.D. New York: Rinehart and Com. 
pany, Inc., 1956, 493 pp., $5.50. 


The school has unquestionably a_ para. 
mount role in each child’s social, as well 
as academic, education. Therefore, cach 
staff member must strive to compreliend 
his opportunities and limitations in foster. 
ing a healthy socio-educative program 
To this end the author directs his fluid 
analysis of the forces creating “Johnny’s’ 
attitudes, values, and abilities. The teach- 
er’s initial step in becoming a_neophyt 
sociologist is to focus upon his own cul- 
tural background, for it is here that he is 
frequently myopic and if, as the majority 
of instructors are, of middle class encultu- 
ration, may find it difficult to appreciate 
the atypical pupil nurtured in upper and 
lower class environment. 

The vibrancy so evident in those passages 
dealing with children’s sociological status 
and development disappointingly lessens 
to pedestrianism when Anderson moves 
into the classroom with suggested pr- 
cedures and methods. 

Complete with index, chapter  sun- 
maries, suggested concomitant student 
activities, and lists of chapter-appropriate 
films, this book should prove quite usable 
in the college classroom. 

Barry G. Johnson 


BOOK NOTES 


From NEA comes word on a new pub- 
lication, The School Bell, which will digest 
important articles on education having 
special interest for parents and other citi- 
zens. The November issue contains digests 
of recent articles from Life, Collier’, 
Parents’, This Week and The New York 
Herald-Tribune. The School Bell will bi 
published bi-monthly, and may be ordere( 
from National School Public Relations 
Association at the single issue or on 2 
5-issue plan at 20c a copy. 

Also from NEA comes a pamphlet titled 
Safety Education containing a list of the 
publications and materials of the Nationa! 
Commission on Safety Education. On 
such publication is Our Schools Plan Saf 
Living, 32 pages, 75c. Actually a revision 
of two earlier bulletins, the booklet is 
designed to help school personnel do mor 
effective work in safety education. 

The State of California has issued 4 
California Recreation Park Directory tor 
1956-57, listing Federal agencies wit! 
resources for recreation. Thirteen colleges 
and universities offering a recreation ma- 
jor curriculum and ten statewide servic 
organizations and professional societics at 
also listed. Copies may be purchased fron 
the Documents Section, State Printing 
Office, Sacramento, at 50c plus 2c tax tor 
California addresses. 

State Department of Education Bulletin 
No. 8, Volume 25, covers the preparation 
that graduates need for their first jobs i= 
business. Titled Business Education ‘ 
Action, it is based on studies of graduates 
success in performing jobs in business. 
openings available, skills and knowledg 
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required to secure and hold jobs, and 
studies to find opinions of graduates on 
their first jobs and of employers regarding 
their adequacy. 

U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has issued the following three 
booklets, all of which may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.: 

—A handbook prepared by HEW under 
a delegation of authority from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Entitled Education for 
National Survival, it costs 65c. 

—A bulletin on Teachers of Children 
Who Are Partially Seeing, a report based 
on findings from the study “Qualification 
and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional 
Children.” Costs 30c. 

—A Directory of 3,300 16 mm. film 
libraries, costing 7Oc. 

The twenty-first of the series of Clare- 
mont College Reading Conference Year- 
books is now available, at $2.50. The 
special theme for 1956 was Developing a 
Balanced Reading Program, and contains 
papers by Dr. George D. Spache of the 
University of Florida; Mary Stevens Read 
of Long Beach City Schools; C. Delmar 
Gray, Escondido Union School District; 
and Dr. Peter L. Spencer, Claremont 
College. 

Teaching in America, the proceedings 
of the 43rd annual Schoolmen’s Week, 
represents a sampling of the papers deliv- 
ered at last April’s meeting. Represented 
are Pearl Buck, who writes on “In Search 
of Teachers”; Dr. Bernice Baxter of the 
Oakland Public Schools, writing on “Plan- 
ning for Children in a Half-Day Session”; 
Helen C. Bailey, Philadelphia School Dis- 
trict, on “Our Schools Face the World 
Today”; and Richard Wynn, of Columbia 
Teachers College, writing on “Human 
Relations Techniques for School Admin- 
istrators.” May be purchased from Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press at $2.00. 

Two years ago, the Journal carried an 
article on the school-to-home telephone 
system which enables homebound children 
to “attend” classes. At that time, thirty 
states were using the system, including 
California. Today forty-six states make it 
available. 

Did you know that the November issue 
of National Parent-Teacher marked the 
50th anniversary of its publication? It was 
published originally as the National Con- 
gress of Mothers Magazine. 


According to a recent Business Week 
item, publishers’ receipts for 1956 may 
teach $750,000,000, of which $205,000,- 
000 is in textbooks. Schoolbook | sales, 
according to the magazine, have risen 400 
per cent since World War II. 

Parnassus Press, of Berkeley, announces 
its first list will consist of three titles by 
established authors, with publication set 
for Spring 1957. Advising that they will 
attempt to achieve and maintain the best 
standards of literary quality and graphic 
arts in their books, the new company tells 
us they are now considering material for 
future lists, and will welcome manuscripts 
of hich calibre. 

Teachers who read the Saturday Review 
will he interested in these forthcoming 
issues: February 16, “Tools for Teaching”; 
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in Kewaunee Educational Furniture for 


SCIENCE, ARTS & CRAFTS, HOMEMAKING LABORATORIES 


From first to last—from the initial design of every unit to its final 
installation—planning makes the difference in Kewaunee Educational 
Equipment. 

Based on a half century of experience in the educational field, each 
Kewaunee unit and complete floor layout is planned for maximum 
classroom efficiency, maximum flexibility, long life and low cost per 
year of service. 

Whatever your educational equipment needs may be—for science, 
arts and crafts, or homemaking laboratories—consult Kewaunee. Our 
planning services are yours for the asking, without cost or obligation. 


TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


Kewaunee Manufacturing Company is pleased to announce that sales 
and service of Kewaunee equipment in the entire state of California 
will now be handled exclusively by 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA LOS ANGELES AREA 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
2442 Park Boulevard 1270 Temple Terrace 
Palo Alto, California Laguna Beach, California 

Tel: Davenport 2-4790 Tel: Hyatt 4-7110 


A call or letter to either office will start the complete Kewaunee 
planning, engineering and installation service to work for you on 
your laboratory requirements. 


“y FREE PLANNING AIDS. 44-page Educational Laboratory Equip- 


ome 


A ee ak FOR ' ment Catalog; 48-page Planning Manual. Write for copies. 
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KEWAUNEE MFG. COMPANY 
5128 S. Center St., Adrian, Michigan 
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BENNETT BOOKS 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 


A family-centered approach to the 
study of homemaking at the early 
teen age level. Imparts an aware- 
ness of the tremendous value of 
good home life for an individual. 
Deals with the realities of life— 
the problems and joys of both the 
present and the future. Includes 
such important subjects as: Your 
Job As Big Brother or Sister; 
Housekeeping Is Part of Homemak- 
ing; Good Grooming For Good 
Looks; and Polish Up Your Person- 
ality. More than 350 illustrations. 
McDermott & Nicholas 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 

as Text and reference book for begin- 
ning high school art classes, home 
economics classes and others where 
art is taught. May serve as a basic 
text for the general art course and 
reading material for English and 
history classes. Emphasis is on ap- 
precative art activities, but includes 
also many suggestions for creative 
art activities. Nicholas, et al 


DRAWING & PLANNING FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Thorough, understandable _ text- 
book on mechanical drawing. 
rT High student interest problems 
D atl st such as boats, aircraft, hobbies, 
“ehiiteeeee? «sports, etc., are related through- 
sinasusisnc® out. Covers the application of 
Ge drawing and planning to wood- 
working, metalworking, electrici- 

ty, graphic arts and crafts. Valu- 

able reference for the general 

shop. Illustrations throughout the 

book. Feirer 


NEW! PAPER FIGURES 


Photographs throughout the book 
show how to make human and 
animal paper, many 
with heads, arms and 
legs. Detailed drawings, simply 
written instructions. Suggestions 
for the children that are basic 
for classroom use. Pauli & Mitzit 


forms of 
moving 


Modern approach to clothing for 
high school girls! Shows how to 
make clothes .. . also how to shop 
wisely and well. Emphasizes social 
poise and careful budgeting. Over 
600 of the newest illustrations for 
girls. Written in simple, direct lan- 
guage. Oerke 


New! Paper Sculpture and Construction 

Covers materials and tools, copying and enlarging 
designs, decorative forms, use of cellophane, paper 
mache and newspaper tubes. Also includes chil- 
dren’s classroom work, flags, baskets, dolls, etc. 
Tells how to give paper character. Over 100 
illustrations. Miller 


Industrial Arts Woodworking 
Covers the make up of design including lines, 
shapes, mass tone, texture and color. Every pro- 
cedure is covered step-by-step from selecting the 
rough stock to finishing the project. All varieties 
of hand tools and simple machine work are ex- 
plained and illustrated with 508 excellent dia- 
grams and photographs. 
Feirer 
Advanced Woodwork & Furniture Making 
This book is written for those who are interested 
in making high-quality furniture and who have 
access to power tools. Describes how to use power 
tools to produce professional appearing work in a 
short time. Covers such important information as 
selecting designing and planning; steps in furni- 
ture construction; problems in furniture making; 
woodfinishing; woodworking machines and _ proj- 
ects. Over 450 photographs, drawings. Feirer 

Children’s Art Education— 

Knudsen & Christensen 

Early Adolescent Art Education— Reed 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Breastplate & Buckskin—Tait 
The World Was Wide—Tait 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
7046 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 


March 25, reference books; May 4, univer- 
sity press issue; June 22, ALA number; 
September 14, EDUCATION NUMBER; 
and November 9, Book Week. 

A former California teacher, Helen 
Frazee-Bower, injured by an automobile 
in November 1955, has had a book of 
poetry published by Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., titled Garment of Praise. Mrs. 
Bower’s poems have appeared in various 
publications, including Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The Pacific Spectator, A Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Interpretation, published for the 
Humanities of the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Stanford University 
Press, has ceased publication. Last issue 
was Number 4, Volume 10, Autumn 1956. 


—Vivian Toewe 


Moral and Spiritual 


Values Bibliography 
Proves Helpful 


Second publication of the CTA commit- 
tee on Moral and Spiritual Values in Edu- 
cation, is Faiths of Mankind, Bulletin 
No. 1. It is an annotated bibliography on 
the major faiths of the world, intended for 
use in the secondary schools. Teachers at 
the junior high level will also find it 
helpful. 


Faiths of Mankind is not offered as an 
addition to the curriculum but as an aid 
in teaching the importance of religion in 
the development of the cultures of the 
world. It furnishes easy reference for the 
teacher when he finds such reference is 
relevant to curriculum content. This is in 
line with the statement of purpose of the 
Moral and Spiritual Values committee to: 


i dette : si are 


“So the teacher writes: ‘Alice requires a great deal of supervision.’ 
never had to supervise her a day in her life.” 


“Help teachers develop in pupils a 
greater recognition of God and re. 
ligion as factors in our culture, and 
a desire to participate in the religious 
life of their communities.” 

“Help teachers find, explore and use 
methods of teaching which will im. 
plant and nourish in youth the moral 
and spiritual values sanctioned by 
our democratic society.” 

Religion has been and still is a cultura] 
force in the world today. The reciprocal 
relation between religion and other ele. 
ments in human culture is important 
whether the field be art, music, history or 
literature. It is important to the student 
that he understand the significance of 
religion in human affairs. 


Faiths of Mankind may be obtained 
from the Moral and Spiritual Values com- 
mittee, California Teachers Association, 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2. It is 
available without cost. 


Other materials available from the same 
source are Values To Live By, a 40 page 
guide for local interest groups. The cost 
of this booklet is twenty-five cents each 
or twenty cents in lots of ten or more. 
Also available is a kit containing Values 
To Live By; Faiths of Mankind; Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Home, School and 
Community, a publication of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
Helping Children Develop Moral Values, 
a booklet published by Science Research 
Associates. 

In the kit also are various reprints, 
including a copy of Dr. Corey’s address 
on Moral and Spiritual Values in Educa- 
tion delivered before the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, April 1954. 
The price of the kit is one dollar. 


—Mary Zuber 
Chairman, CTA Committee on 
Moral and Spiritual Values 
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re We Being Scientific? 


Robin S. Heyer 


[ a recent CTA field conference 
A discussion on the problem of dis- 
covering gifted children in the normal 
classroom situation, a question was 
raised about the validity of learning to 
read before entering school. Of course 
any diagnosis must be based on more 
than one criterion, but the relative 
validity of the various criteria to be 
used is important in assigning weight to 
each factor considered. I therefore 
asked whether psychological research 
had established the validity of this cri- 
terion, because it could be that, given 
the confidence and time together which 
normally exist among members of a 
family, an average or slightly better- 
than-average child may be able to 
learn to read before entering school, 
under the tutoring of parent or sibling. 

The question fell on the meeting like 
a bombshell, and was answered by a 
united chorus of vociferous “no’s” from 
the elementary teachers present, al- 
though they had remained silent on 
questions the answers to which have 
been quite conclusively proven. One 
teacher angrily spoke to the effect that 
her experience trying to teach classes of 
six-year-olds manifested the impossi- 
bility of teaching reading to children 
younger than that, and another ex- 
claimed that she knew of a gifted child 
who taught himself to read before en- 
tering school. No one mentioned any 
real study of the problem, or suggested 
evidence actually bearing upon it. 

The fact that many  six-year-olds 
have trouble learning to read in a class- 
room situation, particularly where it is 
a classroom of 30 pupils or more, is 
really only slightly related to what a 
parent or sibling may do at home with 
one child. The fact, if it be such, that 
one child learned to read _ without 
coaching has no bearing whatsoever on 
the possibility of another learning it 


Mr. Heyer is a teacher of languages and 
Sociai sciences at Fontana high school and 
< member of the Southern California 
Sociai Science Association. 
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We must search after truth and seek a scientific approach in our class- 
room methods, this teacher believes. He raises a few debatable points 
about teacher education which will give us mental food for a few 


luncheon sessions. 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 





“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class, 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always / 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision. 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
‘A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles.” 
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with coaching unless to increase the 
likelihood. 

I had asked what I felt was a legiti- 
mate question, asked in order to fill 
part of my abyss of ignorance, and 
based on a certain amount of thought 
I had taught 


my younger sister to read at age four, 


and personal experience. 


although she was unusually slow in 
learning to speak. She learned to read 
better in three months, at age four, than 
a brother had achieved in nine months 
at age six. Unfortunately, there are 
only three of us siblings. The discrep- 
ancy cannot be related to the text, 


because it was the very same_ book. 
Nor can it be the ability of the teacher, 
because the brother’s teacher did well 
with other students, and I was only 15 
years old and without any previous 
experience in this sort of activity. 

The customary answer would be that 
the youngsters had different “innate” 
ability. Since the I.Q. test is neces- 
sarily a test of reading ability, the early 
I.Q. tests of these two children tended 
to agree with this judgment. A subse- 
quent I.Q. test of the brother, however, 
nearly doubled the original score. No 
information has come out on the sister 
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HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


the only graded corrective reading series 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Yn 
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Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GUIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 







in any subsequent test, since she is stil] 


in school. But even taking the 1.Q. 
information as it now stands, the ratios 
are about 4:3, whereas the theory that 
the difference in reading age depended 
on differences in mental age would im. 
ply an I.Q. ratio of a much hicher 
order—surely the performance would 
suggest a ratio close to 2:1, since the 
rapidity of the sister’s learning suggests 
that an even earlier age would have 
been suitable. 


But the most significant factor js 
probably the dependence of I.Q. tests 
on reading level, which is widely 
known. This isolated instance of course 
proves nothing, but at least suggests 
that the question raised is one that may 
be significant and need a controlled 
experimental solution. For greater in- 
formation, I am experimenting with my 
own children, giving them opportunity 
and encouraging interest, but not 
pushing. 


Already the two-year-old can recog- 
nize a few words, but nothing can be 
concluded yet, of course. However, in 
the face of this situation, no proven 
facts or careful observation pertinent 
to the question were offered at th 
meeting, although the question of 
reading-readiness age is certainly not 
new as a_ problem of 
psychology. 


educational 


The response was not a_ scientific 
answer to a scientific question, nor the 
answer of sincere seekers after the 
nearest available approximation of the 
truth. Regardless of whether research 
has or has not proven anything about 
the question, the answer was not based 
on it. And the manner of this answer 
is more significant than the question 
posed. The reaction was an emotional 
defense by persons too sensitive to the 
possibility of criticism. They took it as 
an insult, that average children might 
be teachable in reading by their par- 
ents earlier than by the school system. 
and felt compelled to defend. 

I grant that I could not teach a class 
of 30 four-year-olds to read, even if | 
were able to teach 30. six-year-olds. 
which is unlikely; yet teaching one 
child, my own, I may do by age four. 
I am reasonably certain that I can di 
with two or three children at any 
school age anything that I could do 
with the same children in a group o 
30 at two years greater age, and am 
undertaking just such a project now 
after school with some high school 
freshmen. No insult can arise fro:n this 
fact, if it is a fact; it would only show 
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that we could do better with smaller 
classes, and that is hardly a questionable 
assertion. 

If the teaching profession is to be 
regurded with the same respect ac- 
corded to doctors, lawyers, and min- 
isters, it must earn that reputation for 
perspicacity, reason, and sincerity, that 
reputation of searching after truth 
which gives our brethren in the uni- 
versities such a higher acceptance by 
the public as leaders of the community 
and persons worthy of respect. We 
must be quietly confident that we are 
performing a worthwhile service in the 
best way that we can, and show this 
quiet confidence in our remarks about 
the profession. 

This is a large part of the key to a 
good bedside manner, and if it seems 
a little stuffy it can be livened by an 
open-hearted enthusiasm. But every 
criticism or apparent criticism should 
be accepted, weighed, and evaluated 
coolly, as if we were taking a tempera- 
ture or determining whether a written 
instrument is negotiable. Problems of 
life, death, and social structure must 
be met by other professions unemo- 
tionally, and this is true of us, too. We 
must not fee] so insecure in appraising 
the value of our work that we are 
always on the defensive. 

What we need is a scientific ap- 
proach, in our classroom methods, in 
our dealings with the public, but also 
in our teacher education. We need 
professional teacher training courses in 
our colleges that concentrate on real 
factual information and_ techniques, 
rather than the radiant generalities 
which brighten the lectures without 
enlightening future teachers. 

Information and techniques must be 
presented in strong enough dosage that 
college students enrolled in both edu- 
cation and another major will not 
universally feel that their professional 
courses were generally inferior. We 
must prevent the repetition of the old 
saw that those who can, do; those who 
cannot those who can’t 
I have of course 


teach, and 
teach, teach teachers. 
exaggerated; there are many fine teach- 
ers of educational psychology and 
methods, and some good courses. The 
emphasis, however, is wrong. 

There is an attempt to inculcate 
ideals and attitudes by direct spoon- 
feeding, and no person sufficiently alive 
intellectually to be fit to teach children 
will swallow predigested attitudes at 
this age level. He is not immune to 
more indirect propaganda taken as a 
condiment with learning of informa- 
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tion or technique, but his educational 
attitude will depend mainly on_ his 
philosophy of life, and that will not be 
profoundly affected by a few hours a 
week of lectures at college age level, 
however successful that approach may 
be in the first six grades. 

I may be unusual, but of my high 
school and college courses I can re- 
member specific information learned 
in every one, EXCEPT in education. 
In that field I recall two teachers who 
seemed excellent, and their two courses; 
but all the rest seemed frivolous and 


pointless. A course in principles of 
secondary education is a blank except 
for a course number and a negative 
feeling; a course in audiovisual educa- 
tion which left three impressions: 

(1) Out of nearly 40 hours in class, 
I had my hands on audiovisual equip- 
ment, which I wanted to learn to 
operate, less than 200 seconds; 

(2) The instructor had discovered 
how to get a paycheck by making an 
appearance in class but once or twice 
during the semester; 

(Continued to page 41) 


Allyn aua Gacou Proudly 


bunounce 


The Sheldon Basic Readers 


by Dr. William Sheldon, Director of 
Reading Clinic, Syracuse University, 
Queenie Mills, Mary Austin, and others. 


for Grades 1 through 6 


Readiness Books and Pre-Primers 


Picture Stories—Book I 


More Picture Stories—Book II 


At Home—One 


Here and Near—Two 
Here and Away—Three 


At Home and Away 


Primer and Readers 


Our School—Primer 


Senior Pre-Primer 





Our Town—First Reader 


Fields and Fences—Grade 2, Book 1 
Town and Country—Grade 2, Book 2 


Magic Windows—Grade 3, Book 1 
Story Caravan—Grade 3, Book 2 


Believe and Make-Believe—Grade 4 
Finding the Way—Grade 5 


Arrivals and Departures—Grade 6 


Activity books and teacher editions for all. 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


560 Mission Street 


San Francisco 5 
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Six Full Hours and Wha‘da 


Editor, CTA Journal: 

This parody on “Sixteen Tons” by 
Merle Travis and recorded by “Ten- 
nessee” Ernie Ford has amused several 
teachers. I thought that perhaps other 
teachers would like to read it. 


You Get? 


1913, Mrs. Sydnor (Cora A. Marshburn 
Sydnor) passed the California State 
Teachers Examinations given in Orange 
county. At that time, she was the 
youngest public school teacher in the 
State. 


after 30 years of public school teach- 
ing in California. She raised three 
children, all of whom are teachers in 
this State. Her son, Thurston E. Svd.- 
nor, was named after the former CTA 
secretary, Mr. Fred L. Thurston. She 
has 12 nieces and nephews who are 
presently teaching in California. 

I think her qualifications are such to 
merit the writing of the parody. 


The author is my mother, Mrs. 


Charles E. Sydnor. Approximately in Sydnor, who retired 


SIXTEEN TONS 
Some people say a teacher is made out of steel 
Their minds can think, but their bodies can’t feel 
Iron and steel, and hickory tree, 
Frowns and gripes, from 8:00 to 3:00 


You teach six full hours and what do you get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 

You pay your dues in this and that, 

Then for 24 days your billfold is flat! 


I was born one morning when it was cloudy and cool 
I picked up my register and headed for school. 

I wrote 84 names on the homeroom roll 

And the principal said, “Well, bless my soul!” 


You teach six full hours and what do you get? 
Cuts and bruises and dirt and sweat. 

I got two black eyes and can hardly walk, 
When I turn my back. then comes the chalk! 


few years ago 


Later she married Dr. Charles E. Miss Charlotte H. Sydnor 


Ventura 


I got 84 kids and 42 seats 

Sixty are talking while 24 sleep, 

I can hardly get ‘em all through the door, 

And if I don’t watch out, they'll send me more. 


You teach six full hours to 84 brats, 

All of them yellin’ like dogs and cats, 
They're cutting on seats and writing on walls 
Hugging and kissing in the upstairs halls. 


The last bell rings and I start for the door, 
My head is ringing and my feet are sore, 

I taught six full hours, my day is made— 
But I still have 300 papers to grade. 


You teach six full hours and what do you get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
I'll go to St. Peter and I just can’t stay, 
I gotta come back for the P-TA. 
Cora A. Sydnor 
October, 1956 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 


Colton, Davis, Hanshaw 


More 


GRADE 7; GRADE 8 


Two new books—for grades 7 and 8—have been added 


help 


(Grades 7-12) for slow 


to this simplified textbook-workbook composition series 
learners. Lively cartoons. 


Teacher's Manuals, Answer Strips, Tests with Answers. 


for 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


your 


Strang, 


slow 


Roberts, Heavey, Barbe, — 
BOOK 4; BOOK 


Now there are five—five books of stories for teen-agers—stories of a high school 
level of interest and a fifth-sixth grade level of reading difficulty. Teacher’s 


Manual for each grade. 


learners 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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ARE WE SCIENTIFIC? 


(Continued from page 39) 


3) The instructor had published the 
required text, gave open book exami- 
nations, and the bookstore would not 
take this text for resale used, all of 
which seemed a unique financial ar- 
rangement, since, of the only three 
books I ever sold back in all my col- 
lege career, this was one, since its value 
seemed small. 

Another course recalls nothing to 
mind but the fact that the text was 
impressive—it contained a more thor- 
ough documentation of empty phrases 
than any piece of literature I have ever 
seen. The rest of the courses conjure 
absolutely nothing to mind, except that 
never did instructors feel it necessary 
to take roll and compel students to 
attend their classes except in educa- 
tion, and the reason was obvious—the 
value of the class was too slight to 
draw any attendance. 

These are harsh words, but they rep- 
resent my own reactions, and those of 
other teacher-candidates and teachers 
with whom I have discussed the mat- 
ter. No such criticism is ever raised 
against legal or medical courses, and 
need not for ours. 

Psychology has made _ discoveries 
that we need to know, and to know in 
such detail that we can evaluate them 
ourselves. A principle that arises as 
the conclusion of recorded data is bet- 
ter learned than one impressed by 
repetition, because learning of the 
principle does not begin until the stu- 
dent accepts what he is told. 

Let us treat education as a science 
to master, not a body of dogma to be 
inculcated. This is done in law, which 
is surely no more scientific in its nature 
than education, so why not in our field? 

Admittedly, there are limitations on 
educational psychology as a science. 
It compares poorly with physical sci- 
ences in predictability and precision, 
and this not primarily because of its 
being a newer field, but because it 
deals with infinitely more complex rela- 
tionships. The only really precise way 
to measure factors in psychology on a 
par of accuracy with the physical 
sciences would be to measure the 
impulses of light striking the eye, and 
the precise reaction produced through- 
out the nervous system as a result, and 
to express this in measurable, mathe- 
matico! form, on which computations 
of the future may be based. Merely 
to im.gine such a complex machine is 
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to realize the impossibility, in any 
practical sense, of its creation. But if 
it were practical, it would not suffice; 
for the phenomena which are symbo- 
lized by the term mind include effects 
dependent on chemical factors involv- 
ing not only the entire nervous system, 
but the remainder of the body. 


In the end, the problem of isolating 
psychological problems from the milieu 
leads to even greater absurdities, re- 
quiring us to know far more about 
mental processes in order to construct 
the monster than we could learn from 
it. In the last analysis, complete pre- 
cision could not be attained unless we 





Help 
for 
teachers 


Handbook on 
Corrective Reading 






Revised and enlarged (1956) by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


This NEw, revised HANDBOOK 
provides tested methods on: 


e Identifying retarded readers 
e Estimating reading capacity 


e Grouping for corrective reading 


For use with THE AMERICAN ADVEN- 
TURE SERIES. A definite reading program 
presenting five levels of readability begin- 
ning with three popular ‘“‘starting-level” 
books for low achievers. 


e@ Developing phonic and thinking skills 


$1.50 per copy postpaid or write for a copy on 30-day approval. 
WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 


““ON-THE-JOB”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$100,000 Coverage — $7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc., 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Residence Address...................-..------.-------00---+- 


Position and School...... 


CTA Membership Number.......................... City 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$4.00 for 1 year... 
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New! 


LITERATURE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


LITERATURE 
OF ADVENTURE A top-notch literature program into 
which has been built a program for 


LITERATURE developing and_ extending reading 
OF ACHIEVEMENT skills 


LITERATURE Dramatic in appearance and_ thor- 
OF AMERICA ough readable, these books are ideally 
suited to promote enjoyment in good 


LITERATURE reading. Teachers’ Handbooks. Write 
OF ENGLAND for full details. 


si GINN AND COMPANY 


full 
information to 260 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3 


FOR BETTER SPEAKING — BETTER READING 
BETTER LISTENING — BETTER WRITING 


THE NEW 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9 through 12 


Contains a practical grammar program to cover the above 

four basic areas of communication and ties in the study of 

English to everyday application and its uses in other subjects. 
Write for Full Details 


a Rou, Peterson and Company naam 


could construct a man, or understand 
how; and this I do not predict or 
expect to happen. 

All of which seems to lead nowhere 
except to admit a limitation on our 
methods similar to the principle of 
indeterminacy in sub-nuclear physics, 
But that principle has not induced 
physicists to abandon basic research, 
and we should not subordinate psy- 
chology to professional indoctrination 
courses. 

By carefully conducted experiments, 
we can discover the answers to practi- 
cal, real questions with some degree 
of approximation to truth. We need to 
place great emphasis on controls and 
validity, make every classroom an 
experimental laboratory of education, 
collate and correlate our information, 
and turn it over to prospective teachers, 

This does not mean constant change 
of class pattern for teaching fads, but 
careful measurements of resuits of the 
methods used. Then we can know 
whereof we speak, and speak with 
confidence, with humility, and with a 
calm manner. 

If we are scientific, use all the infor- 
mation available, get it from wide- 
spread school experimental projects, 
and teach it in our “education” courses, 
then we can avoid the sensitive, de- 
fensive reaction to criticism. We must 
be humble seekers after knowledge; 
only such persons can raise the profes- 
sional status of education. 


Board Member Speaks — 


Thoughtful people want, above all, 
to have our children taught by, and in 
daily contact with not only well bal- 
anced men and women, but growing 
men and women. They have a right to 
expect educational qualifications for the 
job; but equally as important, the right 
to expect personalities and character 
qualifications that will be an_ inspira- 
tion to our children. 

To me, such an educator is one who 
builds a creative system of values for 
himself to meet the demands of these 
changing times. A system of values 
does not just come automatically be- 
cause we are well-balanced, respect 
able, educated, and law abiding. It 
comes to us because we work creatively 
on ourselves by thoughtful analysis of 
ourselves and of our human relation 
ships. This requires the proper empha- 
sis on the primary means to _ those 
goals; namely, self development. 

Carmen Jackson 
Clerk, Turlock Elementary 
School Board 
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Practice Teaching Is Over 


Laurence G. Cates 


T last, with my degree in my hand, 

I am ready to venture forth into 
the world. But I don’t worry about 
what I will find out there, because I 
am a teacher, so my credential says. 
Why should I worry? Every place I 
turn some superintendent shouts, “I 
need more teachers!” Kids? Double 
session and triple session, and even 
more on the way. No, I don’t think I 
have to worry about getting a job; in 
fact it’s a buyer’s market. I didn’t have 
to be an engineer or a chemist to have 
the big bosses running after me. No 
sir, I've had three job offers, and I 
guess I am about the average univer- 
sity trained beginning teacher. I think 
I'll see what they have to offer ME. 

The starting salaries are all nearly 
the same, so I'll have to make up my 
mind on some other basis. Commu- 
nity? Recreational facilities? Cultural 
programs? Certainly, these all have a 
bearing, and they will probably influ- 
ence my final choice. But one thing 
that kept running around in the back 
of my mind during my student teach- 
ing was, “Next year, brother, they're 
all yours! No training teacher to take 
over if you goof, no professor to make 
you turn in lesson plans. You're on 
your own.” 

It sounded great after a lesson in 
which the waving of hands in the air 
just about blew the chalk off the black- 
board; but now, after turning in the 
cap and gown and saying goodbye to 
college days, I’m not so sure. Septem- 
ber to June looks like one heck of a 
long time. It’s a cinch I didn’t learn it 
all in those education courses and that 
one semester of practice teaching. 
What kind of help can I expect next 
vear? 


I'll Look Around First 

Since I am able to choose between 
several different districts, I think Ill 
find out what sort of help each offers 
the new teacher and compare it with 
what I would like to have. The result 
of sich a comparison should help me 
decile which offer to take. 

Ii have some questions first. The 
Philosophy of a school district deter- 
mines what sort of help will be avail- 
able to the new teacher; I’ve learned 
that The philosophy in action is what 
Interssts me. 
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I can list most of my questions under 
four main headings: (1) Curriculum. 
Is the child the basis of the curriculum? 
Is the idea to fit what is to be taught 
to the individual child and his needs 
or is the child bent to conform to an 
established curriculum? Can _ each 
school and each classroom teacher de- 


termine the method of instruction that 
works best in their neighborhood, with 
their particular children, or must all 
teach according to an established pat- 


tern? (2) Discipline. Is the auto- 
cratic classroom favored where the 
children are “quiet and busy,” or is 
there a plan started in the lowest grades 
to develop self-discipline through demo- 
cratic classroom situations and teach- 
ings? (3) Individual Differences. What 
sort of classes are there for mentally 
retarded children; for physically handi- 
capped children? Is there aid for the 





Low-cost United 


V.1.P. VACATIONS 











in LOVELY HAWAII 


7 full days including hotel 
and round trip air fare on 
United Air Lines from San 
Francisco, as low as $289.50 


=~«-Imagine! You can choose from a variety of 


*Vacations Individually Planned to please 
your individual tastes (7 to 22 days) — at 


low tour prices! 


Sunny beaches...splashing 


surf...a hospitable land...see and enjoy it all. 
Other V.I.P. Vacations all the way from Ha- 
waii to New England. See your travel agent 
or clip and send coupon today. Price plus tax. 


Also consider a Study Course in Hawaii. 
Write: Director of Summer Sessions, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Graduate and 
undergraduate courses fully accredited. 


UNITED AIR LINES CCTAJ-2 
400 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me free information on exciting 
V.I.P. Vacations (check): 
| Hawaii 
|_| New York or New England 
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teacher to help keep slow and gifted 
children interested and _ motivated? 
What kind of a grading system is used, 
letter grades, parent-teacher confer- 
ences, a combination of both, or what? 
(4) Teacher-Administrator Relations. 
Is each teacher an integral part of the 
school district, or in time of difficulty 
or social pressure will the teacher have 
to face his problems alone, with little 
or no official help or backing? Will the 
principal back up the teacher and will 
the administration back up the prin- 
cipal? Is there a channel open for 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free late. 


BENSON BARRETT 


DEPT. 160-A, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 
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suggestions and ideas to move upward 
as well as downward? Do the teachers 
have an active part in the development 
of the curriculum; is their advice 
sought in planning changes in policy 
and procedure? I realize that most of 
these questions are oversimplifications 
of the issues involved, but answers to 
these questions would help me decide 
which offer to take. 


Are They Friendly? 


I think one thing is absolutely neces- 
sary: A friendly attitude on the part 
of the people with whom I will be 
working. I was surprised to find that 
even those who work with children all 
day can be indifferent to one who is 
trying to become one of them. Nothing 
could be worse than to step into a new 
situation and have the teachers ignore 
vou, expecting you to somehow fit 
vourself into their already established 
routine with little or no effort to help 
vou on their part. 


Who Is the Principal? 


What about the principal? He or 
she is the person who will say yea or 
nay to my returning for a second year. 
A positive attitude would be an essen- 
tial. A negative or apathetic attitude on 
the principal’s part would be quite a 
damper, especially for a _ beginning 
teacher. The school in which I did my 
practice teaching had that necessary 
something. There was a feeling of mu- 
tual confidence, of rapport between 
the teachers and the principal. The 
teachers knew that if they had a prob- 
lem on which they needed help, the 
principal was always ready and willing 
to give them all the assistance he 
could. I would like the principal to be 
the kind of person who is never too 
busy with other administrative duties 
to stop and discuss something that is 
bothering me. When I need advice, help 
in locating resource materials or in a 
hundred other matters, the principal is 
the person to whom I would like to 
turn to first for help. 


Supervision Is Important 


What of the supervisor? I think a 
lot of beginning teachers have the 
wrong slant on supervision. As I under- 
stand it, the reason for the supervisor 
is to help teachers, both new and old, 
improve their teaching, not to sit in 
judgment on us when we do something 
with which they don’t agree or that they 
think is wrong. Supervisors have had a 
lot of experience and have their jobs 
because improvement and coordination 
of curriculum § and _ instruction _ is 











needed. I like the idea of the sup.r- 
visor, at least some of them, being a 
consultant available to the teacher 
when needed, instead of following es- 
tablished and crowded schedules cay 
after day. Some sort of routine is 
essential I am sure, but when I have a 
problem in, say arithmetic, I don’t 


think I should have to wait until the 
supervisor's visitation schedule brings 
her around to my classroom again. 
Well, that is what I am looking for. 
There is where I would like to teach. 
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Try FRESHLY PACKED, Guaranteed- 
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Again VITAMIN-QUOTA 
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Instructor Encourages “Butterflies” 


Phil Smith 


AUL MUELLER, a Fres.io Adult 

School public speaking instructor, 
wants his students to have “butterflies” 
when they are about to speak to a 
group. 

“By ‘butterflies’ I mean the disturb- 
ance one has in the pit of his stomach 
when he has to make a speech,” Muel- 
ler explained. “The time to be con- 
cerned is when there are no ‘butter- 
flies’ when one starts to talk to an 
audience, for that indicates the indi- 
vidual is too cocksure in his approach 
to public speaking.” 

Mueller, who is the English depart- 
ment chairman of the Fresno Junior 
College, maintains the method to pro- 
mote easy public speaking is to learn 
to control the “butterflies” all speakers 
have. 

He employs practical and effective 
methods to help his students control 
their emotional reactions in public 
speaking. They make recordings of 
their own voices to learn what they 
sound like. 

When they are trying to learn how 
to read prose and poetry effectively in 
front of an audience, Mueller tells his 
students, “Never utter a word until you 
can see the whites of your audience's 
eves.” 

The instructor has each 
speak a few minutes in each class meet- 
ing, although between 40 and 50 at- 
tend each week. The class meets 
Thursday evenings for three hours at 
Fresno’s Roosevelt high school. 

“It is not the length of the speech 
that is important,” Mueller declared. 
“It is the number of times during an 
18-week semester a student gets an 
opportunity to talk in front of the class.” 

Another semester will start in Feb- 
ruary, although most students can enter 
the class at any time unless they are 
taking the public speaking course for 
high school credit. 

“I want each student to speak every 
night the class meets,” Mueller said, 
“and each member of the group usually 
Warts to speak to his classmates. They 
usually talk impromptu. Each student 
furnishes three topics, which are drawn 
by the speakers at random.” 
first, the beginning student gets 


student 
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three choices; later, he has to take the 
first one he draws. In the beginning of 
the semester he is permitted to take 
three minutes to prepare or to think 
about his topic; eventually he starts 
talking as soon as he learns what his 
subject is. 


Mueller encourages his beginning 
students to speak about things they 
have a right to talk about, which he 
defines as those they know something 
about. They are not encouraged to do 
research on unfamiliar topics. 

“It helps to control a speaker’s emo- 
tions,” Mueller explained, “if he knows 
his topic well and is so concerned with 
it that he can forget himself while he 
is talking. 

“The students are also encouraged to 
talk about their ‘pet peeves’; they be- 
come so agitated about them that they 
forget to be self-conscious.” 


(Continued to page 46) 
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/ -Seniea t 3. Grertdan 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
-}+ . ‘ ’ { 


“Let me tell you, I am going to vote against the school bond proposition. Why, 
with my children in such crowded classes, and for only half a day, I'm not getting 


my money’s worth as it is.” 


(Continued from page 45) 


Approximately 60 per cent of the 
students in Mueller’s class are men, and 
about 40 per cent are women. Their 
ages range from 18 to 60, and their 
occupations are as varied as their ages. 

The men include salesmen, union and 
lodge officials, government officers, and 
even a veterinarian, while the women 
include housewives, secretaries, sales- 
women and one beautician. 

Mueller said the students are taught 
correct pronunciation, good usage and 
proper enunciation, but he considers 
these public speaking problems to be 
“by-products” of the course; he con- 
stantly emphasizes these points: (1) 
control of the butterflies”; (2) frequent 
opportunities to speak in front of 
group; (3) impromptu speaking, and 
(4) speeches on topics the speaker 
knows something about. 

The course description includes the 
fundamentals of effective public speak- 
ing; practice in organization and de- 
livery; the development of voice, vo- 
cabulary, diction and poise; and the 
elements of parliamentary procedure. 

Mueller is the type of instructor who 
gives his students all the catalog prom- 
ises and more—much more. For many 
years his public speaking course has 
been one of the most popular night 
classes the Fresno Adult School offers. 

“Our main concern in the class,” he 
explained, “is for the student to learn 
to get on his feet and talk with effec- 
tive control of his “‘butterflies’.” 
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BLACK GOLD 


(Continued from page 9) 





that it paid out $442 millions in 1953 
for imported oil. As demand constantly 
increases, the rate of import goes 
higher. California cannot pump enough 
oil for its own needs and must get most 
of its natural gas from Texas. 

This generation of California had the 
smell of oil strong in its nostrils. Per- 
haps the next generation will lubricate 
its forward plunge into the motor age 
with the high octane gasolines, diesel 
fuels, asphalt, greases, kerosene, and 
the multiple products of petrochem- 
istry. But an air of foreboding hangs 
over the distant prospect of dry bear- 
ings and empty fuel tanks. 














Human Resources Needed 






As our population grows and we 
seek to improve our living standards, 
we must seek adequate sources of raw 
materials. Ultimately, the mind of man 
must meet the challenge of declining 
oil reserves. The formula dominating 
the motor age is: natural resources + 
energy X tools. Each of these three 
elements, however, requires human in- 
ventiveness, organization and manage- 
ment. Our greatest resource, then, is 
the public school; for from the class- 
room must come the trained minds and 
moral courage for continued growth. 
Had that not been our dream and our 
hope, we would still be seeing animals 
founder to their death in the La Brea 
tar pits. 





















The next in the Land of Promise 
series will appear in the February 
edition as Pacific Playground, 
concerning recreation and tourism 
in California. February CTA 
JouRNAL will also contain travel 
features. 
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The Textbook Story 


OOK-burning as a climax of contention in our history 
B probably created no more heat than the recent con- 
troversy over the state-adoption system of selecting basic 
elementary textbooks. 


Chief protagonists in the Battle of Books were Assembly- 
man Donald D. Doyle, chairman of the State Assembly 
Committee on Education, and Dr. Jay Davis Conner, asso- 
ciate superintendent of public instruction. 

California Teachers Association did not participate in 
the Battle. No spokesman for CTA entered the lists. 

Following public hearings held in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, the three-member Assembly Interim Subcom- 
mittee on Textbooks, headed by Doyle, issued in April a 
120-page printed report. It contained testimony of school 
board members, administrators, and textbook publishers 
regarding the single exclusive system of elementary text- 
book adoption in California. 

Ghost figure in the fast-moving drama was a publicity 
agent named Mechling, who revealed in mid-November 
that he was representative of at least six eastern publishing 
firms who were fighting to change the State law so they 
could sell their textbooks in California—as well as the 
$700-a-month consultant to the Doyle subcommittee. With 
the revelation, the year-long investigation collapsed. Doyle 
denied any knowledge of Mechling’s connection with the 
publishers. He added, however, that the publicity man had 
helped to write the report. 





According to the report, everybody wanted to discard 
the system, substitute the open adoption system used by 
a majority of states. Briefly, the subcommittee offered these 
recommendations: 


1. That local school districts be allowed to select and 
obtain those elementary textbooks which would best fit 
their curriculum and the needs of the children in their 
schools. 

2. That a minimum “floor” of at least $4 per pupil in 
average daily attendance would be specifically apportioned 
by the State each year to local school districts for the pur- 
chase of elementary textbooks. 

3. In those districts where fewer than 900 pupils are 
in attendance, that the responsibility for local selection 
of elementary textbooks fall on the county superintendent 
of schools. 

The California School Board Association executive board, 
meeting on October 12, did not agree with recommenda- 
tions of the Doyle report. While CSBA seeks to strengthen 
local control of education, it agrees that state or county 
control can be more effective and efficient in certain areas, 
particularly in the selection and distribution of basic text- 
books. The board expressed confidence in the State 
Curriculum Commission and refused to label its selections 
as inferior. The cost of maintaining adequate local staffs to 
examine and select books was believed to be prohibitive. 
CSBA believed the solution of the so-called “textbook crisis” 
would be a lifting of the publisher boycott. 

Assemblyman Doyle distributed a questionnaire in Octo- 
ber to 7,626 elementary teachers and 2,949 elementary 
principals. The form used had not been reviewed by staff 
of CTA or CESAA. One question was worded: “Do you 
believe that a state agency should determine the selection 
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of textbooks, or do you believe that final responsibility for 
selection should be in the hands of the local unit of school 
administration with participation by teachers of that com- 
munity?” Teachers voted 1,359 to 411 in favor of local 
selection and principals voted 845 to 440 in the same direc- 
tion, according to a summary as of November 1. 

Early in October, Dr. Conner, who is chief of the divi- 
sion of instruction, wrote a 5,000-word letter to the presi- 
dent of CASA, which apparently represented the views of 
Superintendent Simpson and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. He began “The Department finds itself in major 
disagreement with the Interim committee on the question 
of the validity and reliability of the study procedures em- 
ployed by the committee, on its findings and conclusions,” 
He then systematically refuted, point by point, the argu- 
ments in the report and outlined the historic and legal 
reasons why California vests responsibility in the State for 
minimum standards of financial support, teacher employ- 
ment, salaries, housing, excess cost programs, and vocational 
education. He pointed out that the proposal to abolish state 
adoption by constitutional amendment is not in agreement 
with the basic philosophy of shared responsibility between 
state and local districts, which provides a system of checks 
and balances. 


Normally, the State Printing Plant in Sacramento obtains 
plates from textbook publishers and reprints the books, pay- 
ing royalties. Six of the biggest publishers, claiming to pro- 
duce half the volume of textbooks used in the nation, refuse 
to lease their plates to the State, stating they prefer to sell 
finished books on a competitive market. Doyle claimed this 
policy bars California from use of many excellent texts. 

The State Board of Education recently repeated its policy 
in support of state printing and the single adoption system. 
The system saves a third of the cost of books and gives local 
districts a choice of titles, which enforces state-wide mini- 
mum standards, the Board insisted. 


Some pertinent questions have been raised. How does 
mobility of population affect the use of uniform textbooks? 
What are the facts about obsolescence and renewal of text- 
books under the present system? How important is the 
factor of price in an open market? Are state texts being 
stored — unused — because teachers do not want them? 

Are boys and girls of California being denied the best 
available textbooks because of a single-selection system 
imposed by State law? Or does the State Curriculum Com- 
mission’s screening and state printing provide the educa- 
tional and economic advantages claimed? These are ques- 
tions which presumably will not be answered for some time. 

The Doyle inquiry is dead and the findings of the commit- 
tee are tainted, due to Mechling’s double role. There were 
widespread political rumblings in which the Governor re- 
fused to be involved, but he may yet appoint an impartial 
Commission. But these repercussions interest the CTA only 
indirectly. The State Council of Education ignored the 
controversy and some members expressed the private opin- 
ion that California had an excellent 45-year-old system of 
elementary textbook selection and production, a system 
which could be improved but should not be abandoned. 


Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journa/ 
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college training for 286 students th 
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Tidustry needs many trained minds with specialized knowledge. For example, the 
paleontologist who supplies accurate data for oil exploration by studying fossils of 
marine life from millions of years ago. 


THEY CALL THIS THE ATOMIC AGE... the era of the 
“thinking”? machine. But above all, this is the age of human 
thought. For today our country needs more and more skilled 
minds to harness our atoms, advance our culture and guide our 
government. Standard, too, needs fresh concepts to maintain its 
position in a highly competitive business. That’s why this year 
Standard’s educational program makes available, through col- 
legos, 234 scholarships for undergraduate study, 52 fellowships 
for graduate work, plus a series of grants to universities. 


In these ways, Standard affords young people a better oppor- 
tunity to contribute to their professions and communities. 
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ard coverages, the broad-form policies in 
such exclusive features as theft from an 
attended automobile, $10-a-day car rent 
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the-job professional liability for only $1 ex 
premium! * Nearly 10,000 claims were p 
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for every 2 policyholders! Satisfaction 
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(2) making every day Safe Driving Day. 
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